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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (PuBLicaTIONs) LIMITED, 
1 & 2 Goldsmith Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





DARMSTADTER 


UND 


NATIONALBANK 


Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien 


Capital and Reserves 100 Million Reichsmark 
BERLIN—Telegraphic Address: Danatbank 


Numerous Branches in Germany / Correspondents 
all over the world 


Balance Sheet per Dec. 31% 1925 
Relchemash Pf 


Cash in Hand, foreign 
Currency and Balances 
with Note-Issuing and 
Clearing Banks . 

Bills Receivable and non 
interest- weruwatar 
a 

Credit Balances with Joint 
Stock and Private Banks 
Contangoes and Advances 
on Securities quoted on 
the Stock Exchange . 
Advances on Goods in 
Stock and in Shipment . 


Own Securities 
Syndicate Investments 


Permanent Investments in 
other Joint Stock and 
Private Banks “ 

Debtors on Current Ac- 
count  « 


Bank Buildings 


53 641 33907 


246 956 41593 


114 168 24616 


19 313 90241 


66 713 76372 
19 261 597\25 
16 078 98116 


21 416 063 81 


429 369 64379 
25 000 000) - 


| 


1 011 919 95330 


Share Capital . 
Reserves 
Creditors 


Acceptances 


Pension- Fund for Em- 
ployees ‘ ‘ 


Other Liabilities 


Profit and Loss Belence . F 


Liabilities 
Reichsmark {Pf 
60 600 060 - 
40 000 000 - 
859 132 04426 
36 256 502 - 


1 500 000 - 
5 907 89420 
9 123 512/84 


1011 T011 919 953 953.30 


Dividend for the year 1925: 10 per cent 
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THE BRITISH FOREIGN 
& 
COLONIAL CORPORATION 


LIMITED. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
in U.S.A. : 
GRAHAM, 
Parsons & Co., 
New YorK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AND 
BALTIMORE. 


AGENCIES 
IN 
FRANCE, 
HOLLAND, 
AND 
SWITZERLAND. 





Head Office: 
B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
And at 8 CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


xz KR 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Custody of Securities undertaken. Coupons collected for Clients. 


Special Department for Residents Overseas. 


x 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
EQUIPPED FOR DEALING IN THE PRINCIPAL 
WORLD CURRENCIES. 


Currency Credits Opened. Mail and Telegraphic Transfers effected 
to all parts of the World. 


* « & 


Published for Service of Clients. 
THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS. THE INVESTOR ABROAD. 
WEEKLY INVESTMENT NOTES AND LIST. 
INVESTMENT INDEX CHART. 
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INTERNATION AL 


Imports and Exports Financed | 
Individual Attention 












AcCEPTANCE 


Arbitrage and Foreign Exchanges 
Advice and Information 






















Bank, INC. 


Bonds and Securities 
Bullion and Currency 










Paut M. Warsurc, Chairman 
F. Assot Goopuute, Presiden: 





52 Cedar Street, New Yorl, 





ALL BRANCHES OF 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


BANKERS 
TRUST | 





HEAD OFFICE, NEW YORK 
16 WALL STREET 


Capital fully paid $20,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits $30,963,154 


LONDON 
26 OLD BROAD STREET 


PARIS 








Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


TH Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, one of the first of the 
American Banks to establish a 
branch office outside the United 
States, opened its London Office 
twenty-eight years ago in Lombard 
Street. 



















To-day the bank maintains three 
London Offices—in Lombard Street, 
Kingsway and Pall Mall—a number 
of offices in the principal cities of 
Europe, and affiliations and connec- 
tions throughout the world. 










The Guaranty Trust Company is | 
thus able to offer unrivalled inter- HY 
national banking facilities to banks, | 
financial houses and merchants 
engaged in foreign trade. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
50 Pall Mall,S.W1 Bush House, W.C2 
NEW YORK PARIS BRUSSELS 
HAVRE ANTWERP LIVERPOOL 
Paid up Capital and Surplus $45,000,000 
Total Assets - - - $598,000,000 


































American Express 
Headquarters, 
65 Broadway, 
New York City. 





COMP ANY | International Banking Service 


of exceptional utility to bankers and commercial 

houses, is maintained by The American 

Express Company, Inc., through a vast 

organization connecting the London office with 
every foreign commercial centre. 


85 Exclusive Offices in these Countries : 
Great Britain, United States, Canada, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, 
India, the Orient, atid South America. 


Correspondents everywhere. 


The 


American Express Company 


a Incorporated 
3 & 5 PLACE VENDOME | 62a Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: City 1224. Telegrams : ‘‘ Lombamex.” 
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BRADBURY, WILKINSON & CO., LTD. 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 


Oo — 


—of— 


BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 


BONDS, 


SHARE WARRANTS, 


CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 
and 
DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 


ALL 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
NEW MALDEN, 


TELEPHONE: WIMBLEDON 2500—1-2 
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PROSPECTUS, TRUST DEEDS, 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS, 


AND ALL STATIONERY FOR 


FINANCIAL HOUSES 
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Telephone : Cet 


Code : Bentley’s. 


BANK - NOTE PAPER MAKERS 


92 FLEET ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


itral 0864. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
10-12 COPTHALL AVENUE, 
ba LONDON, E.C. 
TELEPHONE: LONDON WALI, 8806-7-8 
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Telegrams : 
Fleet, London. 


Besides our speciality of Bank-Note making we 
manufacture all grades of paper used by the Banker. 
When ordering ask your Printer to sample and 


quote you. 


LOAN PAPERS 
PORTALS suart CERTIFICATES 


PORTALS ac LEDGER PAPERS & 


Customers’ own watermarks c 
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COUNT BOOK PAPERS to wear and tear 


ETTER HEADIN ” 
PORTALS “WAITING PAPERS Siar sites 


-an be incorporated into all the above papers. 


Manufactured from the 


DURABILITY. 


RESISTANCE 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 







CAPITAL ISSUED AND PAID UP - - - £1,250,000 
RESERVE AND UNDIVIDEO PROFITS - - £1,855,620 


Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND MIDLOTHIAN, K.G., K.T. 
E I 

























| Deputy-Governor: THI RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HOME. 
| HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
REES GRIFFITH THOMAS, General Manager. | R. W. STEVENSON, Sceretary. 


Principal Glasgow Office: 110 Queen Street. 


Manager * «© «© - JOHN GIBSON, 
190 Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Office: 38 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 


where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 
Manager: JAMES FORREST. Deputy-Manager: W. F. BLACK. 


The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee, and to act 
as Trustee for Debenture Stockholders, Public Institutions, etc. 


AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED. 


; 
{ 
Every Description of Home and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 








ALEXANDERS 
DISCOUNT CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


24 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Telegrams 


Royal 3017. Alexanders Thread—London. 






BANK of LIVERPOOL 
MARTINS LIMITED. 


Head Office: 

7, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 

68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 



















Capital Subscribed - £1,100,000 
Capital Paid Up - £600,000 
Reserve Fund - - £460,000 

































































Directors : 
Capital Subscribed - £18,791,120 G.C ALBEANDan, 8 AUoTIN E. Hasais, KBE” 
. ° E. GoRE BRowNE, D.S.O 
Capital Paid up and a ees 
Reserves - oa 4,337,246 FRANK NEWCOMB. IE. D. SPRING RICE, 
| 
Deposits, &c., at APPROVED MERCANTILE BILLS . 
31st Dec., 1925 - 59,819,626 DISCOUNTED. 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT 
AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE 
380 Branches and Sub-Branches. AT CURRENT MARKET RATES, 
AND FOR LONGER PERIODS | 
UPON SPECIALLY AGREED 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee ee onan | 
and  Forei Exchange Business ANTED UPON 
Ni Mcccre my NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES. | 
s THE COMPANY DEALS IN 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for Foreign Banks on usual terms. 


BRITISH TREASURY BILLS OF 
ANY MATURITY. 





——-»— 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 











Capital (Fully Paid) - ~ - - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund - . - - £2,464,704 
Deposits - - . - - - £40,790,229 








Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


General Manager: A. K. WRIGHT, C.B.E., D.L. Secretary: J. B.s ADSHEAD. 
London (City) Office: 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
Manager: WM. WHYTE. gDeputy Manager: JOHN ROBB 


London (West End): DRUMMONDS’ BRANCH, 
49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


Glasgow (Principal) Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE and 
BUCHANAN STREET 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENTS 


at all the Chief Offices 
OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 











COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. 





Head Office _. ESTABLISHED 1810 EDINBURGH. 
General Manager - - ALEX. ROBB. Secretary . - MAGNUS IRVINE. 
Capital Subscribed - - £5,500,000 Reserve Fund . ° ° £1,800,000 
Capital paid up - . - £1,750,000 Deposits (31st Oct., 1925) - £34,150,000 
London City Office - - - - - 62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
ANDREW W. RUSSELL, Manager. JOHN M. ERSKINE, Assistant Manager. 


‘és ° - IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
JAMES O. DAVIDSON, Manager. 
Glascow Chief Office . - . - 113 & 115 BUCHANAN STREET. 
ANDREW SCOTT, Manager WILLIAM COCHRANE, Assistant Manager. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Branch, 118 Princes Street. James Thomson, Agent. 
The Bank has 308 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
General Banking and every description of Foreign Exchange business transacted, and Agency business for 
Foreign and Colonial Banks undertaken. 
The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or Trustee under wills and settlements, and to act as 
Trustee, etc., for Public Bodies or Institutions. 


Kingsway Branch 





BRITISH TRADE CORPORATION 


Incorporated by Royal Charter: 
1314 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘** TRABANQUE, LONDON.” Telephones: LONDON WALI, 2947-2948. 


CAPITAL: Authorised £8,500,000. Subscribed and Paid-up—£1,000,000. 
Branches: BELGRADE, DANZIG. 















Governor: The LORD FARINGDON., 
London Manager: P. C. WEST. Secretary: G. de B. BROUNLIF. 


The Corporation is prepared to assist in the development of the Trade of the British Empire in every part of the 
world, and offers exceptional financial facilities to British Manufacturers and Merchants for the increase of their 
export and import trade. : ; 

It has Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the world, and transacts Banking Business of every description. 

It invites inquiries and will endeavour, where necessary, to put expert advice at the disposal of correspondents 
regarding the financing of their foreign and overseas business. 

Money received on fixed deposit. Terms on application. 













‘Bank of Australia 


GUARANTEED BY THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT. 
Head Office - - - SYDNEY. 
JAMES KELL, Governor. t 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA. 
BILLS negotiated and collected. CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened. DRAFTS and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT issued. DEPOSITS accepted for fixed periods. REMITTANCES 
cabled or mailed and BANKING BUSINESS of every description transacted with Australia. 
Bankers to—THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF QUEENSLAND. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE OF TASMANIA. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 
Agencies are open at 3,400 Post Offices in the Commonwealth, &c. 


As at 31st DECEMBER, 1925. 





Commonwealth 23% 
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General Bank Balances .. £36,496,397 
Savings Bank Balances .. a - si sed as a 43,875,693 
Note Issue Department .. Pa ea a? i wa ws 53,890,226 
Rural Credits Departmen in ee a ee a i 150,790 
Other Items es - ae es a a x ae 5,280,512 

£139,693,618 


LONDON OFFICE; 36-41 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
J. S. SCOTT, London Manager. 





THE 


Australian Bank of Commerce, Limited 


INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Capital Subscribed and Paid-up - £1,840,000 
Reserve Fund : . : ° e £740,000 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR MARK SHELDON, K.B.E., Chairman. H. R. LYSAGHT, Esa., O.B.E. 


FRANK N, YARWOOD, Esa. F.C.P.A. DUNCAN CARSON, Esa. 
LIEUT-COL. THOMAS L. F. RUTLEDGE. GEORGE J. SLY, Esq, LL.D. 
GENERAL MANAGER : 
C. M. C. SHANNON. 


LONDON BRANCH DIRECTORS: 
A. DODDS FAIRBAIRN, Esa. ALFRED SHEPHERD, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. G. W. Orp, Manager, with 
148 Branches and Agencies in New South Wales. 


BRISBANE OFFICE. Georce H. Howeit, Manager, with 26 Branches and Agencies 
in Queensland. 
MELBOURNE OFFICE: 325 Collins Street. M. Burton Finney, Manager. 
ADELAIDE OFFICE: 35 Rundle Street. R. T. Moonie, Manager. 
PERTH OFFICE: 73 St. George’s Terrace. A.C. Dispin, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE: 37 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Arruur F. Jenxins, Manager. 
The London Office is prepared to transact every description of Banking Business. 


For the convenience of its Customers the Bank has special arrangements, where not directly repre- 
sented, with other Bankers throughout Australasia, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, the Far East, 
and elsewhere, whereby it is able tocarry out all requirements with promptitude and to best advantage. 
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Established 1837 LIMITED. Incorporated 1880. 
Cooteal pian and teoved i: oni «+ +  £10,500,000 
apita aid-up < e 2 
Reserve Fund £ 4,150,000) together £7,650,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £7,000,000 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry P. SturGis, Eso., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Lorp ROBERT C. NESBITT, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Tue EArt oF . _HILLINGDON. ee FRED. G. PARBURY, EsQ. 
CHICHESTER. ses ——— IEARMONTH, | ‘The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER. 
Hucu D. FLOwER, Esq. BRIGADIER-GENERAL ARTHUR Sir WestBy 8B. PERCEVAL, 


MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. K.C.M.G. 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Manager—W. A. LAING. Assistant Manager—S. E.GoppEen. Secretary—F. H. MCINTYRE. 


Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.: 





In VICTORIA 47 
, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 15 

» NEW SOUTH WALES ‘ee és si ae 44 
», WESTERN AUSTRALIA ..... iia = “es 20 
»» QUEENSLAND ..... ae F ae ais 18 
, TASMANIA ; Sov le mn pom 3 

;; NEW ZEALAND — , as er die 48 
1yvo 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and may be obtained from the Bank’s Agents throughout 
England, Scotland & Ireland. 

Commercial and Circular Travelling Credits issued available throughout the world. 

Telegraphic Remittances are also made. 

Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are purchased or sent for collection. 

Deposits are received at Head Office at rates of interest and for periods which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-Up Capital - ° - . £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - £3,760,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,000,000 
£11,760,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


RIGHT HON. LORD ALDENHAM. F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esg@., 
Cc. E. BARNETT, Esg. D.S.O. 

KENNETH G( SCHE N, Esq. RIGHT HON. THe EARI, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Eso HAROLD NELSON, EsgQ. 

RIGHT HON. LORD GEORGE HORACE PEEL, EsgQ. 

; F. HAMILTON, G.C.S.1. JOHN SANDERSON, Esa. 

Tr. R. JOHNSON, Esc. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, EsqQ. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


a eee 


THE UNION B BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


AAS 































OF AU STRALAS 


corporated in Vict 






















IA LIMITED 


a 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
__———$ 


LONDON OFFICE : . LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
SUB-BRANCH - AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
London Board of Advice: 
R. H. CAIRD, Esq., J.P. Rt. Hon. LORD INVERFORTH, P.C 
Rt. am De STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, K.C.M.G. 
London Manage - - J. G. HANCORNE, 





Authorised Capital . — £10,000, 000 Reserve Liability of 
Capital Paid-up , ..  £4,000,000 Shareholders , ose £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund Account ane £2,410,000 Total Assets, 3ist March, 1925 .» £41,177,;775 


HEAD OFFICE MEL Bol RNE. 


Chief Manage »H. WREFORD, — Inspector and Manager Foreign Dept.—¥E. J. OSBORNE. 
469 pase“ and Agencies throughout the Commonwealth. 


Every description of Banking and Exchange business undertaken 
vith AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF 
SYDNEY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1834 INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Capital Paid-up .. ” £3,500,000 
Reserve Fund et ~ £2,830,000 
Reserve Capital .. a £3,500,000 


Head Office: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 


General Manager - - - J. R. DRYHURST 
London Office: 18 BIRCHIN inten were STREET, E.C.3 
Manager - - - - - . B. JONES 


241 Branches in New South Wales and Queensland. Agencies 
throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other parts of the world. 





Drafts payable on demand, and letters of credit are issued by the London Branch on the Head Office, 


Branches, and Agencies of the Bank. Bills on Australasia negotiated or collected. Remittances cabled. 
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National Deak of New adel Ltd. 


Head Office: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
86 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Authorised and Subscribed Capital ae = £6,000,000 
£2,000,000 


Paid-up Capital ‘ 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £2,147 ,697 
£4,147 ,697 





The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for 


I or 2 years at 44%, per annum, and conducts ev ery description of banking business connected 
with New Zealand. ARTHUR WILLIS, Manager. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND 


AUSTRALIAN BANK L® 


HEAD OFFICE—4 Gracechurch Sireet, E.C.3 
and 384 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - wa ae £3,750,000 0 0 
PAID-UP CAPITAL .. ae i oT 5: 2,250,000 0 0 
FURTHER LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 1,500,000 10 O 
RESERVE FUND oe os $e eo 1,950,000 0 0 
Branches and Agencies of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the chief Provincial towns throughout the United Kingdom, 
Bills negotiated or forwarded for Collection. Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. Banking and 
Exchange Business of every description transacted with Australia. Ik. M. JANION, Manager. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts on the 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 
£6,000,000 

4,400,000 
6,000,000 
£16,400,000 


1925 - .. £80,009,403 :6:4 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund es 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 





Aggregate Assets to 30th Sept., 
Head Cffice-SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Geneval Manager—OSCAR i.INES. 


The Bank has 415 BRANCHES and AGENCIEs in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), 

and London, and Agents and Correspondents all over the world on whom the London Office grants Circular 

Letters of Credit. Also issues drafts on demand. Makes Mail and Cable Transfers, Negotiates and Collects Bills 

of Exchange. Arranges Wool and other Produce Credits. Receives Deposits for fixed periods on terms which 
ind conducts every description of Australasian Banking Business. 


may be known on application; < 
London Office: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


THE BANK OF VICTORIA LIMITED. 


Established October, 1852. Registered under the Companies Act, 18go. 


Authorised Capital £3.249.000 
Capital Paid-up . ; rs a ; 1,478,010 
; 1,061,250 





Capital Uncalled 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 838,933 
sed in the business of the Bank) £3,378,193 
Head Office - COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
General Manager - PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
London Office - - 69 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
a - J. G. WATSON 


Vanager 


122 Branches and Agencies in Victoria and South Australia. 
The Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, also Telegraphic Transfers, and transacts every description 
of Banking Business in connection with Victoria and other Australian States on the most favourable terms. 


5 Pus 






















THE 


MITSUI BANK 


LIMITED 


INCORPORATED IN JAPAN 
FOUNDED 1680 


BANK OF ADELAIDE 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865 


Authorised Capital, cana 
Subscribed Capital, £875,000 


Paid-up Capital ... .-- £875,000 
Reserve Fund ae ‘ia 800,000 


£1,675,000 













Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000 

Capital paidup- - Yen 60,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - Yen §2,400,000 
(December 1925) 






Reserve Liability of 
Shareholders 875,000 


£2,550,000 


Head Office : ADELAIDE, SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 
Sydney Office: 105 PITT STREET. 
Melbourne Office: 267 COLLINS ST. 
Perth (W.A.) Office: SURREY CHAS, 
ST. GEORGE’S TERRACE. 




















Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


Branches in all the principal cities 









in Japan, and in Bombay, New 





York. Shanghai, Sourabayza. 























BILLS, on Australasia purchased or collected. LONDON OFFICE : 

JRAFTS issued and REMITTANCES cabled. x 

DEPOSITS received for fixed periods at rates to be Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
ertained on application. 




























E.C.2 


Telephone- - - LONDON WALL 3221-2 
Cable Address ‘‘ MITSUIGINK, LONDON” 







London Office : 
11 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


A. BUTTERWORTH, Manager. 






ESTABLISHED 1857. 


Western Australian 
Bank. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL PESETAS 100,000,00C 
PAID UP CAPITAL (60 m.ition) AND RESERVE FUND (63 m.iv.on) 
PESETAS 123,000,000 


BARCELONA BILBAO BURGOS CASTRO 
URDIALES CORDOBA LEON MADRID 
MEDINA DE POMAR MELILLA PALENCIA 
PAMPLONA REUS SABADELL SAN 
SEBASTIAN SEVILLA TANGER TARRASA 
VALENCIA VICTORIA ZARAGOZA 


PARIS: 29 Avenue de L’Opera 
' LONDON: 
Bilb2zo House, 36 New Broad Street, E.C.2 


Authorised Capital ... £1,000,000 0 0 
Paid-up Capital sia 700,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund... --- 1,269,240 0 0 


BANCO DE BILBAO. 
Reserved Profits... 39,180 0 0 


R Liabili f j Authorized Capital Pesetas 100,000,000 
eserve 1a uity o * Paid up Capital (60 million) Reserve Fund (63 million) 
Shareholders 760,000 0 0 Pesetas 123,000,000 

Head Office: PERTH, Western Australia. The only Spanish Bank operating in England. 
The London Branch has been established with 
Drafts issued. Remittances cabled. ' a view to the development of Anglo-Spanish 
Bills negotiated or colleeted. Deposits Commerce. 
received for fixed riod t rat : ke Current Accounts opened in Sterling, Pesetas and 
eve xed periods at rates to be Francs, at sight, bearing interest, and every de- 
ascertained on application, and all Banking scription of banking business transacted on most 
ind Exchange Business connected with West- advantageous terms, including acceptances, domi- 
po \ Senti ond ted tl ol io I 1 ciliations, commercial credits, payments and 
“oe ustralia conducted through the London collections on goods, etc. 
gents, 


Foreign Exchanee, Stock Exchange, Custody of 
Securities, Collection of Coupons, etc. etc. 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, Terms on application. 


11 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Telegraphic Address: BANCOBAO, LONDON. 


Ce ee 
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SINCE JUNE 1923 
THE 


English Review 


has been sold at 
its pre-war price— 


ONE SHILLING. 


At that popular price it is the only 

monthly magazine of its class deal- 

ing with Public Affairs, Literature, 

the Arts, Science, tke Theatre, 
Sport, and Finance. 


THE TITLE IS ATTRACTIVE. 
THE CONTENTS ARE 
ATTRACTIVE. 

THE PRICE IS ATTRACTIVE. 


THE CIRCULATION IS THE 
LARGEST OF ITS KIND 
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AS USED BY THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE WORLD 


—the Midland Bank Limited, by the Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited, and by seven thousand 
commercial banks, savings banks and thrift institutions in various countries. 
the famous visible-money compartment recording home bank. Beauty coupled with extreme portability— 
strength with light weight. The Bank holds the master-key and loans the hone safe to depositors. 
THEY SLIP INTO THE POCKET OR HANDBAG. 
ALL STYLES OF HOME BANKS. 
AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 

WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


We are the originators of 


THERE ARE MILLIONS IN USE. 
WE MAKE NOTHING ELSE. 











A. F. STOKES 


(ESTABLISHED 1876) 


(Proprietor: A. P. SALTER) 


Bankers’ Envelope Manufacturers, 
Wholesale Stationers, Printers and 


Acco unt Book Specialists, 


10 CREECHURCH LANF, 
LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL SUPPLIERS OF STATIONERY, 

BCOKS, AND ENVELOPES, TO ALL 

THE PRINCIPAL LONDON, COLONIAL, 
AND FOREIGN BANKS. 


<I> 


Bankers are invited to write 
for samples of our wonderful 
‘“CREECHURCH” Envelopes. 
Absolutely untearatle and un- 
breakable. Supericr to Linen 
Lined and no more expensive. 
Any size or shape. 
Telephone: AVENUE 6191. 
Telegrams: “ AVAILAPAL, AI,D, LONDON.” 


———_—_$_—_ 









BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1894. 







Authorised Capital - - £4,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - £3,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital - - : £1,200,000 
, Reserve - - - - £400,000 









CHAIRMAN: 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G.C.M.G. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
37 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, HAMBURG, GIBRALTAR. 







Branches Throughout 
WEST AFRICA, MOROCCO, CANARY ISLANDS. 






PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LTD. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 

















TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY LTD. 


Established 1918 
Registered Office : 
13 & 14 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 


CAPITAL: 
AUTHORISED AND ISSUED 
£250,000 FULLY PAID | 


TRADE CREDITS 


The object of the Company is to assist Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers to develop Home 
and Overseas Business by the Insurance of | 


in etter is tes cnitted — '|| BANKING SERVICE 


1. aixtend the credits he is in the habit of 
granting without increasing his liability. 


2. Transact his usual volume of business with Special Banking facilities for 





a materially reduced financial risk. . . 
-% sae n new 4 counts with gre ehet confidence. Financing the products of 
4. Discount bills with his Bankers on a larger the Motor, Engineering and 


scale and on better terms. 


Allied Trades. 


Chairman: 


SLR EDWARD M. MOUNTAIN, Barr., J.D. 


The Company is prepared to grant policies 
suring approved accounts.up to 75 per cent. 
the net invoice value of goods sold and 


in 
of 
delivered in the ordinary way of trade to 
customers domiciled in almost any part of 
the world. 

In order to facilitate the financing of debts the 
Company is prepared to grant protection to the 


General Manager: 


J. GIBSON JARVIE. 


















Bankers against the event of the Policy being UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LTFB., 
invalidated through neglect or otherwise on the 
part of the Assured in complying with the BANKERS 
Conditions of the policy. KING'S HOUSE, 
Prospectus and Proposal Forms can be obtained on KING STREET, 
application to the Underwriting Office: LONDON. E.C.2 
77 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 ” 
Underwriter: H. S. SPAIN Telephone: CENTRAL 6870 (5 Lines). 
All inquiries are treated in the strictest confidence Telegraphic Address: BANQUITHUS CENT. 





MANCHESTER OFFICE: 1 BOOTH STREET 





<=. 
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of 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE! 


Twenty-five million contracts of Assurance 
are held to-day by the people of the British 
Isles with The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 


| An Unmatched Expression 





atl The funds held by the Company on_ behalf 
of those prudent individuals amount to 
over {£180,000,000 sterling. 

The total income of the Company last year 
was approximately thirty-six and a-half 
millions sterling, a sum GREATER THAN 
THE COMBINED PRE-WAR REVENUES 
OF GREECE, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY 
BULGARIA and DENMARK. 


The Prudential Assurance Company, Limited. 
Chief Office: Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


Representatives Everywhere. 














_ THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA _ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) = 
Capital fully called up - £650,000 Reserve Account - £420,000 = 
with power to increase to £4,000,000) z 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter - - - -£1,000,000 





BANKERS: = 

MESssRS. GLYN, MILLS & Co. THE WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, LOMBARD STREET. ILOYDS BANK LIMITED. = 

HEAD OFFICE: : 
6 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

CHIEF OFFICE: 
= ‘TEHERAN, PERSIA. 
= BRANCHES IN PERSIA: 
Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder Abbas, Burujird, Bushire, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kazvin, Kerman, 


Kermanshah, Maidan-i-Naftun, Meshed, Mohammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), Resht, Shiraz, Sultanabad, 
Tabriz, Yezd. 


BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia): BRANCH IN INDIA: = 
BAGDAD, BASRA, KIRKUK. BOMBAY. = 
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HE BANK is prepared to transact Banking Business of every 
description in and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), 
also with Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 
Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. Documentary Bills 
negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. 





INN 


Correspondents in all important places abroad. 








U0 





































BANCO DO BRASIL 


Head Ofice: Rua da Alfandega 17, 
Rio de Janeiro 


Capital - - = 100.000.000$000 
Reserves - - - I11.643.645$200 
Paper- Currency 

Redemption Fund 134.156.651 $818 


Last Dividend 20°% 


Branches in the chief commercial 
cities of Brazil and Agents 
in smaller towns and abroad. 


All manner of banking transactions under- 
taken. Current accounts opened, with or 
without limit; fixed deposits received ; 
premium bills. Drafts, promissory notes 
and signed accounts discounted. Loans 
effected on approved security; payments 
undertaken at home and abroad. Letters 
of Credit issued on all the principal home 
and foreign cities, etc. 





WHY NOT SECURITIES 


FROM 


ECUADOR? 


When planning diversification 
for your investments, do not 
overlook the importance of 


geographical distribution. 


Upon request, we shall be 
glad to prepare for you a 
special report concerning a 
few standard issues entitled 
to a high-grade rating. 
This report will be sent lo 
you free of charge and will 
not obligate you in any way. 


BANCO DE DESCUENTO 


GUAYAQUIL ECUADOR 
** Just the Bank you need” 








Perrrerrrrririiiitiiiitttiiitttititttiiiittiiiitrittiittr titties 


|" BANCA NAZIONALE | 
— DICREDITO 


Capital—Lit. 300,000,000 






Reserve — Lit. 30,000,000 


| Head Office: MILAN | 


Offices at: 
Milan, Naples, Genoa, Rome, 





Turin, Palermo, Trieste, 


Bologna, Florence, Venice. 
Over 60 Branches in the princi- 
pal industrial and commercial 


points of Italy. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 


lecececeeeccesseceseseesesecscecsseereee + seeaseseesessreresssssessessanesesee® 





BANCO AGRICOLA 
COMERCIAL, 


San Salvador, Central America. 


Founded in 1895. 





Paid-up Capital - - - $780,000.00 


(U.S. Currency 
Reserve and Cont'ngency 
Funds - - - - - $375,000.00 


(U.S. Currency) 





Janta Directiva. 
RODOLFO DUKE, Director. 
JOSE GONZALEZ, A, ler Director Consultor. 
RAFAEL A. ECHAVARRIA, 20 Director Consultor. 


F.S. BADGEROW, Geren’e. 









sms 





Collections and General Banking 


Business Transacted 





























BANCA 
COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA. 







Established in 1894. Head 
Office: MILAN. Capital : 
7oo million Lire. Reserve 





Funds: 500 millions. 







Branches in every centre of 
commercial and industrial im- 
portance in Italy, and in most 
of the best known tourist 
resorts; also in London, New 
York, and Constantinople. 








Affiliated and Auxiliary Institu- 
tions in France (Paris and 
Riviera), Switzerland, Czecho- 









Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Egypt, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 






Uruguay, Peru, Colombia, etc. 


ALL OF WHOM 
TRANSACT BANK- 
ING BUSINESS IN 
ALL BRANCHES. 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
ISSUED 
payable in all parts of the world. 















London Office: 


304 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
E. CONSOLO, Manager. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


The Secretary writes: 

HE Head Office of Lloyds Bank has 

recently been moved (temporarily, 
pending the re-building of the Lombard 
Street premises) to a fine new building 
at the corner of Gracechurch Street and 
King William Street, opposite London 
Bridge. The ‘Relay’ Automatic Tele- 
phone System has been installed, and 
has proved to be a great convenience, 
rapid and accurate inter-communication 
between the various departments and 
officials of the Bank being assured.” 


RELAY FEATURES: 
Through in three seconds. Automatic— 
no operators. Day and night service. 
Secret—no wrong numbers. 

Write for Booklet No. 17. 


THE RELAY AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE CO., LTD., 


Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: City 0281 


WLLL SLL SS LLL LLL, LLL | 








LIMITED 
(Founded 1866) 


Head Office : 
16, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
























Branch : 
11, Calea Victoriei, 


Bucarest. 


Directors : 


E. W. H. BARRY, Esq. 
C. De CERJAT, Esq. 
General Beng Hon 
Sir H. A. ‘LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
LORD ORANMORE AND BROWNE, 
K.P.., P.C. 
ALBERT STERN, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Lieut. - Col. Sir 


Bankers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is 
conducted, and correspondence from those having 
interests in that country is invited. 


BANQUE DE 
CREDIT ROUMAIN 


(Founded 1888) 
Head Office : BUCHAREST 
Tel. Address : “‘ BANCREDIT, BUCHAREST.” 


Lei 125.000.000 
135.000.000 


Branches: 
Braila, Galati, Constanta, Cernauti. 


Capital - - 
Reserve Fund ,, 


Principal Correspondents : 
LONDON : Barclays Bank, Ltd.; Midland Bank, 
Ltd.; Westminster Bank, Ltd.; Banque 
Belge pour l'Etranger; Glyn, Mills & Co.; 
— Sons & Co.; J. Henry Schroeder 


NEW YORK: National City Bank ; Banque Belge 
pour 1'Etranger ; International Acceptance 


Bank, Inc. 


PARIS : Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas ; Banque 
des Pays de l'Europe Centrale; Crédit 
Lyonnais ; Société Générale pour favoriser, etc. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BANK OF ROUMANIA 








OTTOMAN BANK 


Established 1863. 


CAPITAL, £10,000,000. 
PAID UP, £5,000,000. 


London Office : 
26 THROGMORTON ST., E.C.2. 


Manager: E. W. H. BARRY. 
Assistant Manager and Secretary: C. E. L,. CORTHORN., 
Assistant Manager and Deputy Secretary: R. S.C. PEARCI 
Assistant Manager: W. P. SHEPPARD. 


PARIS: 7 Rue Meyerbeer. 


CONSTANTINOPLE and throughout TURKEY. 
MANCHESTER: 56/60 Cross Street. 
MARSEILLES: 41/43 Rue Grignan. 

EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Ismailia, Mansourah, 
Minieh, Port Said. 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Caiffa, Ramallah, 
Nablouz. 
TRANSJORDANIA: Amman, 
CYPRUS: Nicosia, i. Limassol, Famagusta, 
aphos. 
Filiale for SYRIA: BanquedeSyrieet du Grand Liban. 
GREECE. MESOPOTAMIA. PERSIA. TUNIS. 
(Over 80 Branches in the Near East.) 


























PALESTINE: 


———————— 

The Bank has been established for over 60 years, and 

has its own Branches or Agents in every important 
commercial town in the Near East. 

Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. Letters 

of Credit granted. Exchange, Insurance, and 

Merchandise oy erations effected. 









THE 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK 
LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1919 





Heap Orrice : 
300 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
Paris Branco: 26, Rue Vienne, Paris 


BERLIN REPRESENTATION : 
Kurfurstenstrasse, 33, Berlin 










- £1,000,000 
550,000 
77,993 


Authorised Capital - - 
Paid-up Capital - : - - 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profit - 














The Bank finances the export and import operations 
of the Russian Co-operative and other Societies, 
Principal Foreign Agents of the All-Russian 
Co-operative Bank, Moscow and Branches. 

London Correspondents of the State Bank of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Every kind of Banking Business Transacted. 
Remittances to Russia effected. Letters of Credit 
and Drafts issued on Moscow and other centres in 
Sterling, U.S, Dollars, and Tchervonetz, Collections 
undertaken. 


Correspondents in all Principal Centres of Europe, 
The U.$. of America, and everywhere in the U.$.8.R. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 








ESTABLISHED 1880. (Registered in Japan.) 
Capital Subscribed and Fully, Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . Yen 86,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 

BRANCHES and AGENCIES at Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, 
London, Los Angeles, Iyyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Ne wchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). ; 


—— 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
and Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits 
received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
K. YANO, Manager. 














THE BANK OF TAIWAN, Limitea. 


(REGISTERED IN JAPAN 1899.) 
Head Office: TAIPEH FORMOSA, JAPAN. 
London Office: 25 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Y45,000,000. CAPITAL PAID UP Y39,375,000. 


Branches: AMOY, BATAVIA, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, CANTON, FOOCHOW, HANKOW, 

HONGKONG, KEELUNG, KOBE, NEW YORK, OSAKA, SEMARANG, SHANGHAI, SINGAPORE, 

SOERABAYA, SWATOW, TAINAN, TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, &c., and Correspondents in every 
principal town in the world. 

The Bank is incorporated by a Charter and is under special supervision of the Imperial Japanese 


} Government, issues its own notes in Formosa, conducts general Banking and Foreign Exchange 
Business and acts as Agents for other Banking Institutions. 





BRITISH & HUNGARIAN BANK LTD., BUDAPEST 














ASSETS BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31st, 1925 LIABILITIES 
PENGO*) KRONEN | PENGO *) KRONEN 
Cashin hand... .. | 3,345.918|96 3,987 O18 57 || Capital—118.727 & 
Wile... <s «ce «so | ER SB0 687134 —, 7/25th shares of 
Stocks -- «+ | 6,820,123) 82 | 50 Pengos each .. 74.204,550.000 
Shares in affiliated || Reserve Fund i: 69.545,450.000 
concerns . 1,610.248 96 20.128,112.000 .. || Pension Reserve 
Advances on Stoc ks | ar oe 500.000 .. 6.250,000.000 
and Securities .. 1,348.416 48 16.855,205.952 31 Deposits—in savings 
Shares in Railway || books and current 
business .. .. 1,137.858 96 14.223,237.000 .. || accounts .. .. | 21,259.148/35 265.739,354.362 24 
Value of Dank and | Creditors : Commis- 
other premises I] sion contracts .. | 4,399.639/34 54.995,491.685 .. 
and buildings .. | 4,500.000 ..  56.250,000.000 .. || Other creditors .. | 13,523.655|55 169.045,694.413 | 37 
Stocks of Merchan- | Transitory Items .. | 1,290.402/34) 16.130,028.976).. 
dise ee oe 65 15.295,970.620 || UnclaimedDividends 15.120 | 56 189,007.084 .. 
Debitors .. 97 265.053,924.478 93 Profit Balance... 638.210} ..|  7.977,625.031 | 20 
| 


ecient i 
14 664.077, 201.551 _ 81 | 53,126. 176 44 664.077, 201.2 D1 SL 


*) One Pengd = 12,500 Kronen 








BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO 


(NATIONAL OVERSEAS BANK). 
STATE BANK OF THE oe PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
HEAD OFFICE: Established 
LISBON. ey ae in 1864. 
CAPITAL: ee) RESERVES: 
Esc. 30,000,000. ; Esc. 38,000,000. 
BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 





Portugal, Portuguese East and West Africa, India, China, Timor, Belgian Congo and Brazil. 
PARIS OFFICE: 8, Rue du Helder. 
NEW YORK: Trust Co. of N. America, 93, Liberty Street. 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


Telephone—Lendon Wall 0295. Telegrams —Ultranacio, Stock, London. 
The Bank places at the disposal of its Customersa complete International Banking Service at all its Branches. 
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Glyn, Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885. 





C incorporating 


ks CHILD & CO. »=4 HOLT & CO. kd 
BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


HEAD OFFICE—67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





Childs Branch - - - - 1 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Holts Branch - . - 3 & 4 WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Managing Partners: 

LORD WOLVERTON. 

LAURENCE CURRIE. 

LORD HILLINGDON,. 

General The Hon. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 

Brigadicr-General. A MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0. 

ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.0O. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE. 


Current and Deposit Accounts opened on the usual terms. 

The Bank has Agents or Correspondents in all the principal cities or towns 
throughout the World, and can provide Banking facilities for its customers 
wherever desired. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued on our Foreign Correspon- 
dents and Agents throughout the World. 

Currency Drafts obtained; Remittances mailed and Telegraphic 
Transfers made to all Parts of the World. 

Foreign Currency Accounts opened. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds and Shares effected and custody 
of securities undertaken. 

Dividends, Annuities, etc., received ; forms authorising their receipt supplied 
and coupons collected for customers. 

Recovery of Income Tax and Preparation of Income and Super 
Tax statements undertaken. The Bank has a special department to 
advise and assist customers on questions relating to Income and Super Tax. 

Navy and Prize Agents. Salvage claims preferred. 


THE DUTIES OF EXECUTORS & TRUSTEES UNDERTAKEN. 
Full particulars can be obtaine / on applicaticn to 


The Trustee Department, 3 & 4 Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1 
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THE BANKER 


Published Monthly by 
EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE (Publications), LTD. 


VoL. I JUNE 1926 No. 


Contents : 


FRONTISPIECE. The Chancellor of the Exchequer - - - - - 
By John Singer Sargent, R.A. 


Mr. CHURCHILL’S SUCCESS - - - “ a“ - " - e 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCOT UPON WORLD BANKING - - 
By A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L., General Manager of the hon Bank 
of Scotland. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES - - - - - - - - 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE—THE BUDGET OF 1926 - ~ 
By the Right Hon. William Graham, M.P., Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee of the House of Commons, formerly Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


LLoyp’s - - - - - - 
By Charles Wright, Chainae of Lloyd’ s cues? Association. 


BANKING IN BRITISH WEST AFRICA - - - a a "= ws _ 
By the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 


BANKERS AND THE LAW - - - - re e in z + 4 
By a former Gilbart Lecturer. 


A BrigF SURVEY OF BANKING IN AUSTRALIA” - - - - - - 
By J. S. Scott, London Manager and formerly Deputy Governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


A SurvEY OF WORLD BANKING - - - ~ - - - - 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN COMMERCIAL BANKING FIGURES - ~ - - 
By T. E. Gregory, D.Sc.Econ., Cassel Professor of Banking in London 
University. 


AMERICAN BANK ARCHITECTURE - - - - - - - S 
By H. Donaldson Eberlein. 


Is LONDON STILL THE FINANCIAL CENTRE OF THE WORLD? - - - 
By A. J. Fransella. 


BANKING IN AMERICA: THE EUROPEAN SITUATION AND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
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Churchill’s Success 


Mr. 


HERE is a widespread illusion that economy 
I can be easily effected by a zealous and forceful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. According to this 
belief, if a great public department seems expensive, 
the Chancellor has only to chop off just as much of it as 
he chooses. He lops off without showing mercy or giving 
reason the revenue of departments, such as Health, 
Education, Army, Navy, Air Force, Colonies, Labour ; 
nothing can stand before the pruning knife of this omni- 
potent Minister. This is an absurd belief. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has no dictatorial powers; his position 
depends upon the influence he can exert upon his col- 
leagues in Cabinet Council and the strength he receives 
from public support. England has one of the best of 
Cabinets, but its most active members are necessarily 
advocates of expenditure. They wish to give full rein 
to the laudable ambitions of their various departments, 
and to improve the machinery of administration. The 
Treasury has to oil the machine or bear the brunt of a 
fierce and sustained attack. 

To whom must the public look to secure a reduction of 
the overwhelming \burdens which are inflicted upon 
them ? Those who put their trust in Parliament will be 
grievously disappointed, for the House of Commons 
constantly advocates prolific expenditure. Almost 
every Member of Parliament enters the House pledged 
to support innumerable schemes which require public 
money to fructify. Members are committed in advance 
to support all sorts of programmes, to extend the benefits 
of education, to maintain a strong Navy, a powerful 
Army, and an Air Force which will not make John Bull 
inferior to the nations of the world. To further their 
chances of election they sign undertakings to press for 
the improvement of our roads, the building of houses 
for workers, the increase of pensions, and innumerable 
other useful but expensive operations. 

Another section of the public put their faith in the 
potent power of the Press. And the Press does its best 
to justify their confidence ; indeed, it invites it. Day by 
day, week by week, newspapers pour scorn upon the 
Chancellor’s efforts; they condemn his impotence, his 
indolence, and his marble-hearted neglect of the tax- 
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payer’s interests, while in other columns of these journals 
schemes are advocated involving immense expenditure, 
and the.Government is rated for its failure to carry 
them out. A few months ago a great London newspaper 
published a leading article indicting Mr. Churchill as a 
prodigal squanderer who had betrayed the trust of the 
public by spending instead of saving. In the same issue 
an article appeared advocating the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums upon the development of our electricity 
resources. Another London journal exhausted the re- 
sources of vituperation in condemning the Chancellor’s 
failure to economize, and in another column it published 
an article attacking the Government’s refusal to subsidize 
a new Tattoo. The battle for economy will not be won 
by the Press. 

There is but one way to relieve the taxpayers of their 
onerous burdens. They must rely upon themselves. 
They must remember that the money expended upon the 
extension of the social services or in other benevolent 
ways belongs to themselves, and that it must be deducted 
from their earnings. They must instruct their members 
to oppose the expenditure of every pound of public money 
not required for vital national services. If every individual 
in every constituency accepted the view that well- 
meaning schemes are spoilt by receiving public money, 
there would be a remarkable decrease in taxation. 

It is impossible to effect any further easy economies. 
The nation is, therefore, confronted by the inevitability 
of a Budget of £800,000,000, and it is not unlikely that 
this figure will increase. We have a floating debt of 
£704,000,000, and £945,000,000 of debt maturing before 
the end of 1929. These figures deploy a situation as grave 
as any we have had to face in our history. They indicate 
a lower standard of life for this generation of English men 
and women, and they enhance the power of other nations 
to compete in our hard-won markets. 

The way to improve our circumstances and resources 
can be very briefiy stated. The policy of England should 
be grounded upon the principle ‘‘the public is poor.” 
These four golden words should be stressed by every 
legislator, every newspaper, every taxpayer. They should 
be rubbed into the minds of reformers, ambitious ministers, 
bellicose navy leaguers, enthusiasts for multiplying 
military forces, and all other advocates of expenditure. 
But, above all, they should be firmly repeated to industries 
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anxious to be godfathered by the taxpayer. By such 
means a powerful and influential public opinion would be 
formed to fortify the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
effecting economy. 

It can be contended with confidence that Mr. Churchill 
would make full use of this help. He has pleaded for it 
with all his might. Bankers will remember the particular 
appeal jhe addressed to them last year:* ‘ The whole 
movement of the time is towards greater expenditure. 
It is not a movement towards wasted expenditure 
or extravagant expenditure. The machinery of Govern- 
ment and administration complicates itself every 
year, and well-meaning people, trying to do their best 
to perfect this or improve that, make an upward pressure 
on expenditure which it is almost impossible to control. 
Everyone who is in temporary Government employ wishes 
to be permanent; everyone on a non-pensionable basis 
wishes to be pensionable ; everyone on a pensionable basis, 
assisted by contributions, wishes to be on a basis un- 
assisted by contributions. Everyone produces excellent 
reasons why this or that should be done. It is only by the 
House of Commons and the powerful influential forces in 
the country making up their minds to fight for a particular 
figure and insisting on the reduction below a particular 
limit that all these powerful upward tendencies will be 
contained and controlled. We shall certainly do our best. 
But we shall need the support of a strong public opinion 
to aid the Government in making any positive reduction 
or even holding their own against the strong upward tide. 
I will do my best, and, I am sure, I can rely upon you for 
your assistance.” 

Whoever considers the high sense of this speech will 
be thankful that its author is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Prime Minister was happily inspired 
when he called Mr. Churchill to the administration of 
the Treasury. No statesman ever entered that illustrious 
office with a higher integrity, a greater experience of 
public business, or with more diligence and love for the 
welfare of England, and with a greater capacity to serve 
her. This extraordinary man has served His Majesty in 
all the Secretaryships of State save one, and in each he 
has left an example of public spirit and skilful manage- 
ment of the affairs of State. To him was given the charge 

*The Chancellor’s speech at the annual dinner of the British 
Bankers’ Association. 
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of the Fleet which safeguarded these islands in the most 
awful crisis of our history. The way in which he per- 
formed his part will for ever be enshrined in the words 
which that grim old paladin, Lord Kitchener, addressed 
to him: “There is one thing at any rate they cannot 
take from you. The Fleet was ready.”’ 

Mr. Churchill has been at the Treasury for a year and 
seven months, and in that space of time he has rendered 
eminent services to the nation. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had to decide whether England should 
return to the gold standard, and this grave decision had 
to be taken six months after his appointment to the 
Chancellorship. It would be a great mistake to believe 
that Mr. Churchill’s decision was an ordinary depart- 
mental one taken solely upon the advice of eminent 
Treasury officials. During the months which preceded 
the announcement of our return to the gold standard, 
Mr. Churchill laboured with all his might to explore 
every aspect of the important problems associated with 
a decision of the kind he had to make. Even during 
week-ends, when he was justly entitled to some leisure, 
he was absorbed in studying the subject. The writer 
remembers an occasion when the Chancellor, clad in a 
suit of disreputable dungarees, was transferring quan- 
tities of infant trout from the van in which they had 
travelled from London to the lake of his home in the 
country. The course of this delicate operation was often 
disturbed by some awful currency problems propounded 
by the Chancellor, who was laden with wriggling fishes. 
While he was marshalling all the arguments, his wretched 
helper, soused in muddy water, had to cope with shoals of 
fishes escaping from the meditative Chancellor. Many of 
Mr. Churchill’s friends will remember the nerve-racking 
ordeals they endured when being driven by him during 
this period when his mind was concentrated upon the gold 
standard instead of the numerous danger-points which 
exist in the road between Westerham and Whitehall. It 
should be added that no one outside the Government and 
the Treasury understood the reason of his preoccupation 
upon currency problems until after his Budget speech. 

The decision to restore the gold standard was greeted 
by a long, dreary campaign of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The country 
was informed that its industries were precipitated to ruin 
by the crass folly of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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who was the dupe of the Bank of England and other 
banks. Mr. J. M. Keynes, that apostle of inflating the 
currency and deflating the birthrate, wrote columns of 
superior academic abuse of Mr. Churchill. He predicted 
the desolation of the nation through the Chancellor’s 
ignorance of theJelementary laws of economics. Sir 
Alfred Mond and Sir Josiah Stamp supported him with 
doleful-denunciations of Mr. Churchill’s action. These 
eminent economists with a tribe of minor prophets 
wallowed in a slough of gloom inspissated by themselves. 

A year’s experience of the reimposition of the gold 
standard has proved the wisdom of the Chancellor. It 
has given us a stable currency, which is the foundation 
of financial integrity, and it has erected a permanent 
barrier against the disastrous policy of monetary inflation 
which has reduced European nations to hopeless financial 
chaos. Truly, the results have been marvellous. It has 
induced European traders to substitute the sterling bill 
for the dollar bill, and in one year it has lowered our 
price level by some 14 per cent. During the year 
enormous American bank balances have been sent to 
London for investment, and an almost embarrassing 
demand for sterling has been created. The world truly 
loves the metal of this land. Through the prudence of 
Mr. Churchill and his advisers a great improvement has 
been created in the circumstances of this strong and 
mighty nation. He could not have rendered better 
service to England. By this act alone he has justified 
his appointment as Chancellor. 

The people of these islands can look forward with 
certain hope to a steady and substantial improvement in 
their circumstances if they will but support the Chancellor 
in his efforts for economy. He is their Minister, and his 
success depends upon the support accorded to him. 

If the yoke of taxation is loosed, England will emerge 
from times of tribulation into the prosperity she deserves 
for the sacrifices she has made in the cause of freedom, 
for her spotless financial integrity, for the charity she 
has shown to beaten foes, and the clemency she has 
shown to necessitous Allies. This fair, noble land of 
hardy and chivalrous people has retained the leader- 
ship of the world. It is poorer, but it kept faith. 
Once again have we demonstrated the truth of Mr. Pitt’s 
saying: “England has saved herself by her courage. 
She will save Europe by her example.”’ 
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The Influence of the Scot 
upon World Banking 
By A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 


(General Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland) 


a very short article on ‘‘The great work which 

Scottish Bankers have done and the influence 
they have exerted in building up the traditions of British 
banking and extending them to all parts of the world.”’ 
This, as the lawyers would say, is ‘‘ putting it somewhat 
high,” and the task might perhaps more fittingly and 
with less embarrassment have been allotted to one who 
is not a Scotsman and a banker. 

Joint-stock banking in Scotland dates from 1695, 
when the Bank of Scotland was founded under an Act 
of the Scots Parliament, and it is rather interesting to 
note that it owed its origin to influence exercised from 
London, its constitution having been drawn up by John 
Holland, a London merchant, who was its first governor, 
and there were a number of other London directors on 
the Board at its inception. This may perhaps be regarded 
as in a sense a set-off to the fact that the Bank of England, 
founded in the previous year, was projected by William 
Paterson, a Scotsman, who was one of the original 
directors, although he did not long hold office, and in 
whose versatile brain the ill-fated Darien Company first 
took shape. The Bank of Scotland was granted a 
monopoly for 21 years, and, indeed, it was not till 1727 
that it first encountered the rivalry of a new bank. 
This was the Royal Bank of Scotland, incorporated by 
Royal Charter in that year. The Royal had an earlier 
existence, for it sprang out of the old Equivalent Company, 
itself the result of the Union of the Parliaments in 1707. 
The Bank of Scotland had Jacobite sympathies. The 
Royal Bank of Scotland was a Hanoverian creation. It 
is not surprising that rivalry, not always polite, developed 
between the two institutions. The competition took 
various forms, the most mischievous and inconvenient 
of which was the collecting by each bank of the other’s 
notes and presenting them in bulk and insisting on 


as Editor of this Magazine has asked me to write 
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immediate payment in gold. No monopolist gives up 
his privileges readily, and it was not until many years 
had elapsed that the two banks established harmonious 
relations. The operations of the banks in their earlier 
years consisted chiefly of lending their capital and issuing 
their notes. They were really banks of issue in the 
embryonic stage. The business of taking deposits came 
later. This is not the place to trace the origin and history 
of the Scottish banks as a whole, although the task would 
prove an exceptionally interesting one, as each institution 
has its separate story and traditions. We are rather 
concerned here with the distinctive characteristics of 
the Scottish system. 

It was the Royal Bank of Scotland that, with the 
object no doubt of popularizing its notes, first established 
what is known as the cash credit system, which became a 
leading feature of Scottish banking and did so much to 
develop the agriculture and commerce of the country. 
It is scarcely necessary to describe that system here, but 
it may briefly be explained that a cash credit is merely 
an authority to overdraw to a given amount. A young 
merchant or farmer requires accommodation to the 
extent of a certain sum. Two or three of his friends are 
ready to support him, and they grant an obligation to 
the bank, undertaking liability jointly and severally for 
all sums due and to become due upon the account up to 
the agreed amount and interest. This is a method much 
preferable to that of borrowing on a fixed loan or by dis- 
counting a bill, as the debtor is only charged with interest 
on the balance due on the account from day to day. 
When funds come in he lodges them with the bank and 
thus reduces the charge for interest. On the other hand, 
as he has payments to make which may rise in amount 
at certain seasons he draws upon the account and his 
drafts are honoured so long as he restricts himself to the 
recognized limit. In 1728, when this form of banking 
was introduced, Scotland was a very poor country, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this method of 
creating credit facilities did a great deal to foster trade 
and enterprise. It would indeed be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the cash credit system in stimulating 
the commercial spirit, and many of our most important 
firms and companies owed their first beginnings to a cash 
credit, often of quite small amount. 
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The Scottish banks and the Scottish people have 

always attached great importance to their paper currericy 
system, which possesses the virtues of safety, convenience, 
and elasticity. The {£1 note is, indeed, a national institu- 
tion. The system of individual banknote issues, to which 
the people have been accustomed for over two centuries, 
is an integral and permanent part of Scottish banking. 
In its long history the system has withstood the shock 
of various attacks, and on a famous occasion it drew 
forth a gallant defence from that true patriot and doughty 
champion, Sir Walter Scott. It passed unscathed through 
the careful inquiry made into its working by the Cunliffe 
Currency Committee, and, indeed, may be said to have 
received the blessing of that eminent body. The Scottish 
£1 note received an unexpected but powerful vindication 
at the outbreak of the Great War. As compared with 
England, Scotland passed through the crisis at the begin- 
ning of August, 1914, with little or no inconvenience 
from want of currency, when the authorities in London 
had in haste and under great pressure to have {1 currency 
notes prepared to replace the gold which was withheld 
from circulation. The Scottish system of currency is an 
excellent example of how to economize in the use of gold. 
Before the war, apart from the gold held by the respective 
banks as reserves against their excess note issues (a 
function now fulfilled by currency-note certificates issued 
by the Bank of England), there was comparatively little 
gold required for the carrying on of ordinary business, 
although no doubt the half-sovereign was of service in 
the making of wage payments. It may be doubted 
whether even in England under a complete return to the 
gold standard we shall ever see the general use of the 
sovereign in the daily transactions of the people. Nor is 
it desirable. Gold was a necessity of the pre-war time in 
England, when nothing smaller than a £5 note was avail- 
able. The use of the {1 and Ios. currency notes has 
demonstrated that it is not necessary to carry gold in the 
pocket, and that vis-d-vis the rest of the world it can 
certainly fulfil a higher function as part of the reserve of 
the Bank of England. 

By means of their branch organizations, which extend 
to the remotest towns and villages, the Scottish banks are 
able to gather deposits in the agricultural districts and 
lend them in the industrial centres. In this respect, if 
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it is permissible to compare the small with the very great, 
Scotland has enjoyed in a miniature way for a long period 
of time all the advantages which the constitution of the 
Federal Reserve system only a few years ago conferred 
upon the United States of America. There is no doubt, I 
think, that the branch system in Scotland had a certain 
influence by way of example south of the Border where 
the great English banks have now built up such splendid 
organizations. In Canada and in South Africa, and in 
other great Dominions, you can see this system of branch 
banking at work serving the requirements of these great 
States throughout all their vast developments and 
extensions. 

The Scottish system of banking has engaged the 
attention of many students in different countries. Apart 
from the evidence which has been given before numerous 
Parliamentary Committees and Commissions in London, 
the system has from time to time been regarded as a 
model for others to follow. Its essential features have 
been the subject of Government inquiries in the United 
States, in France, and other Continental countries, and 
some of the new States which have been evolved in Europe 
since the war have taken pains to understand the system. 
A well-known authority on Scottish banking over fifty 
years ago wrote: 

“The banking question, whether discussed in London 
or Paris, always reverts to the history of the Scottish 
banks as a fragment indispensable to the controversy.”’ 

The Scots people have been described as a home- 
loving, home-forsaking folk, and Lord Birkenhead not 
very long ago committed himself to the dictum—like a 
good lawyer fortifying himself well with precedent—that 
“never yet had there lived a Scotsman who travelled 
north had he the opportunity of travelling south.” A 
learned theological professor pointed out the other day 
that the dispersion of the Scots all over the world had 
carried to the ends of the earth the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of John Knox, and thereby the Presbyterian Church 
had overspread Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
numbered nine thousand congregations in the United 
States of America. It might, I think, fairly be claimed 
that banking, as well as Presbyterianism, are indigenous 
to Scotland, and they have certainly formed a con- 
siderable element in the exports of that small country. 
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The majority of the members of the staffs of the Scottish 
banks have in the past been drawn from homes where 
relatively plain living and not infrequently high thinking 
prevailed. The Scottish system of education has been a 
prominent factor in the success of the Scot in banking. 
In the last generation in particular arithmetic was always 
well taught, and good handwriting, now, alas! to some 
extent a lost art, was a speciality. It is often said that 
Scottish character has been built up on porridge and the 
shorter catechism, but it is perhaps worth while to add 
that in the copies of the catechism as used in schools the 
multiplication table was printed on the back cover of 
that somewhat mystifying compendium of theology! 
Many of the Scottish bank clerks are drawn from the 
small towns and villages, and without depreciating the 
value of city branches in this regard, it is perhaps not 
sufficiently recognized how valuable a training village or 
provincial life can become, especially in an agricultural 
district. The business of farming and of any other trading 
ventures carried on in the locality are the subject of daily 
conversation, and supply elementary lessons in the differ- 
ent economic processes which may be of the highest 
value. The methods and principles of buying and selling 
and making gain enter subconsciously into the life of a 
youth so circumstanced, and the very procession of the 
seasons furnishes constant illustrations to the young mind 
of the functions of land, capital, and labour in the pro- 
duction of wealth. In the same way the training of an 
apprentice, especially if the local agent has outside busi- 
ness interests, has often been of quite a special character. 
I remember when I visited the late Mr. James B. Forgan, 
the president of the First National Bank of Chicago, and 
in his day the leading authority on banking in the 
U.S., he showed me on the writing-table in his stately 
presidential room a photograph of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land’s branch buildings at St. Andrews, where he served his 
apprenticeship. In his delightful volume, the ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life,” it is interesting to find that he 
dwells lingeringly upon his early training when, in addi- 
tion to his duties at the bank in St. Andrews, which 
occupied him from half-past nine till four o’clock, he 
assisted in the office of the agent of the bank, who was 
also a solicitor, in the evening, besides helping the account- 
ant of the branch to run a fish company. When the 
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accountant left for Canada, Forgan succeeded him as 
secretary of the Fish Company, and later he organized 
the St. Andrews Ice Company and became its secretary ; 
all this in addition to helping his father with the keeping 
of his business books. These by no means exhaust the 
activities of this most industrious apprentice, and it is 
a relief to find that ‘‘ notwithstanding all these engage- 
ments I managed to get in an occasional game of golf 
on the famous St. Andrews links.””. A youth who acquired 
all this experience between the ages of sixteen and nine- 
teen was bound to go far. Few have perhaps enjoyed 
such varied opportunities as these of obtaining a training 
in their youth, but there is no doubt that a country branch 
of a Scottish bank is a very good school for the young 
banker. He can see ‘“‘the wood” as well as “the trees,” 
because the range of transactions is not too wide or com- 
plicated for his youthful comprehension. Besides learning 
the routine of office work he has special opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of human nature. The office is 
small, and he hears the talk across the counter of the 
farmer and the local trader. He may see the letters from 
the head office criticizing the advance business, as well 
as the replies of the agent. His education as a practical 
banker proceeds from day to day without any conscious 
effort. When a bad debt is made its lessons sink into 
the mind of a receptive youth in a very special way. 

In the past, when salaries were low and promotion 
tardy, there was a strong reason why the young Scottish 
bank clerk should turn his eyes to other fields, and at an 
early period in his career he was generally found pre- 
paring himself for possible better posts at home or abroad. 

The result is that, notwithstanding love of country 
and of home—sentiments which, as everybody knows are 
found in the Scot in an intense degree—young men have 
gone forth in considerable numbers to occupy in many 
cases, in time, the highest positions in the English banks, 
not excluding the Bank of England itself, and the Cana- 
dian, South African, American and Eastern banks, as well 
as in commerce, in the stock and discount markets of 
London and in Wall Street. By this wide-spread migra- 
tion of the Scot, methods evolved in this nursery of 
bankers, and the Scottish attitude of mind in financial 
matters have been diffused throughout the world. 

The writer knows of one branch office of a Scottish 
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bank which has furnished a general manager and now a 
director of one of the “Big Five,’”’ the London manager of 
one of the great Eastern banks, and the general manager 
as well as the superintendent of branches of one of the 
Scottish banks, besides a number of other officials. 
Other more remarkable cases could probably be cited. 
It may be doubted whether many of the banks in different 
parts of the world have a system of branch supervision 
and inspection superior to that which obtains in Scotland. 
A considerable number of young Scottish inspectors have 
gone into the services of the Colonial and Indian banks, 
so that Scottish methods must, with the appropriate 
modifications to suit local conditions, have gradually 
permeated the institutions of those countries. 

For over fifty years the Bankers’ Institute of Scotland, 
which was established prior to the founding of the 
English Institute, has been at work through its examina- 
tions, lectures, and otherwise, in widening the culture of 
the staffs of the Scottish banks and in furnishing them 
with a more advanced technique. The diplomas of the 
Scottish Institute have justly a high value attached to 
them by banking institutions abroad. The great growth in 
recent years of foreign business, including foreign exchange, 
as a department of the activities of the Scottish banks, has 
also contributed to the equipment of the young men. 

There is something racy of the soil and of the national 
character in the Scottish banking system, and it may 
perhaps without immodesty be said that banking as a 
business seems in a special degree to conform to Scottish 
mentality. The Scotsman is proverbially cautious, but 
it may also be claimed that although not prone to “‘adven- 
turous” banking he can estimate what is called ‘“‘a fair 
business risk.’” He knows that there is a good deal in the 
farmers’ adage that “if you count all costs you will never 
put the plough in the ground at all.”” After all, although 
in these modern days much of our banking has taken on 
an international character, and the range of business has 
become more extended and complex, demanding a higher 
culture and wider knowledge, it must not be forgotten 
that whatever may be one’s technical equipment it is 
not possible to dispense with common sense, high personal 
character, and strength of will—qualities which will 
carry a man farther than diplomas or examination passes, 
be these ever so valuable. 
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BANKING and FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE 
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[The General Strike prevented the publication of the May 
issue of this, Journal. The issue which should have 
appeared on May 17th had to be held over until June tst. 
THE BANKER will in future be published on the first 
day of each month. } 


Lonpon has recently been honoured with the presence 
of Mr. Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The United States 
Mr. Benjamin contains no better friend of England than 
Strong this great banker. While mindful of the 
proper interests of his own country, he 
has been a generous friend of England, and we owe much 
to the energy and skilfulness he has given to the service 
of England. This work is not well known to the public, 
but those who have had the opportunity of appreciating 
his efforts will not contradict the assertion that his name 
should be associated with that of Mr. Page as a friend 
of England in her greatest need. 


LorD READING’S appointment to the Board of the 
National Provincial Bank is of great public interest. 
It was predicted that when the term of his 

A New _ Viceroyalty ended he would join the Judicial 
bg - ve ed Committee of the Privy Council and also 
Provincial 2SSist the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary in 
Bank discharging the vast legal business for which 

the House of Lords is nominally responsible. 

In both majestic tribunals of justice Lord Reading as a 
former Lord Chief Justice of England would have taken 
his place by right, and given further strength to those 
Courts. But he has chosen other work, and bankers will 
welcome his choice. In the dark days of 1914, when the 
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foundations of English finance were fleeing, Lord Reading 
was invited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to help 
in improvising a financial system capable of supporting 
the greatest war in history. With the aid of a beloved 
and lamented man of genius, Edwin Montagu, an adequate 
and ingenious system was wrought. On a later occasion, 
as president of the Anglo-French Financial Commission 
to the United States, he conducted operations of enormous 
magnitude with unfailing skill and prudence. 

In dealing with the varied business of a great bank 
and in helping to guide its policy, Lord Reading will find 
much interesting work. The boards of. the ‘“ Big Five”’ 
contain all sorts and conditions of men, most of whom are 
not trained bankers. This is as it should be, for banking 
is essentially a simple business, with many ramifications 
which only men of divers gifts and training can appre- 
ciate. These banks are truly national institutions, and 
their policy must be formulated with vision and public 
spirit. For such a task the wide sympathies, the subtle, 
sagacious intellect, and the unrivalled experience of Lord 
Reading should be of value to the National Provincial 
Bank, which is to be congratulated upon this most for- 
tunate appointment to its board. The pleasant, leisured 
life of a bank director will permit Lord Reading to take 
an active part in public affairs, thus maintaining the 
traditions of service to the State which have animated 
the lives of generations of English bankers. 


THE faith with which the directors of Barclays Bank 
regard their latest enterprise, Barclays Bank (Dominions, 
Colonial, and Overseas) is illustrated by the 

appointment of Mr. John Caulcutt to be 

F Hades its first general manager. He has been 
Manager of @ppointed a director of the new bank and 
Barclays Bank a special director of Barclays Bank. Mr. 
(Dominion, Caulcutt has shown considerable energy 
Colonial, and and courage in accepting this new appoint- 
Overseas) ment, for he will bear the major respon- 
sibility of laying the foundations of the new 

bank, and he will also have to cope with the many and 
varied problems with which it will be confronted in the 
four corners of the world it has been designed to serve. 
In giving up the general managership of Barclays Bank 
he leaves a position as established, congenial, and secure 
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as any the world gives. In his new office he leads an 
adventure abounding in arduous, complicated work, 
weighted with new and unforeseen responsibilities. He 
has shown great spirit, and bankers will wish him all 
success. The organization and the objects of Barclays 
Bank (Dominions, Colonial, and Overseas) have incurred 
some criticism, but Mr. Caulcutt’s appointment and 
other events have tended to awaken great interest 
and confidence in the bold scheme of Empire banking 
conceived by Mr. Goodenough and his colleagues. Should 
Barclays Bank (Dominions, Colonial, and Overseas) 
fulfil its ambitious projects, its founders will be ranked 
as constructive Imperialists, and their vision and courage 
will embellish the history of English banking. 


For the first time a wireless bank cheque has been sent 
from London to New York, and was paid in the latter city. 
, It is an event of more than usual significance 

A Wireless to the banking world, since it supplements 
the ordinary telegraphic service to an 
important extent; bringing the great finan- 
cial centres into closer touch with each other. Before the 
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catastrophe of 1914 the nations of the world had built 
up elaborate financial machinery, which functioned in 
ordinary times with remarkable efficiency. London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna were all in close touch, and 
worked in complete harmony. Then the war came, and 
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upset everything. The shattered mechanism of inter- 
national finance has been gradually repaired and restored, 
and is being improved, as this new device witnesses. 


OnE of the features of Mr. Churchill’s Budget which 
received universal commendation was his decision to 
. allocate his {10,000,000 surplus to the 
A Peculiar Sinking Fund. Though we have no desire 
Financial to take the bloom off the tributes to which 
Operation he is justly entitled for the soundness and 
ingenuity of his Budget, it ought to be 
observed that the £10,000,000 was obtained from the 
revenue from beer and from the Road Fund, which are, 
of course, capital assets. A surplus obtained by realizing 
assets is a peculiar financial operation. 


Count VOLPI’s important announcement as to the 
future of banks of issue in Italy has been followed by an 
inquiry as to the advisability of confining 
— of the right of issuing notes to the Banca 
_ d'Italia. It is expected that this will be 
followed by a careful examination of the 

organization of the three existing banks of issue. 


THE indefatigable labours of Sir John Ferguson as 
president of the Institute of Bankers have been appro- 
priately recognized by his re-election as 
The President president for the forthcoming year. His 
ih strenuous work for the Institute has been 
Bankers one in difficult circumstances, for during 
his term of office he was appointed deputy- 
chairman of Liptons—a position full of labour and 
responsibility. In a technical sense, Sir John Ferguson 
may be said to have severed his connection with prac- 
tical banking, but it is not improbable that when the 
press of his present business has lessened, an opportunity 
will occur for him to resume his active connection with 
banking affairs. 


[ll-health has caused the retirement of Sir Robert 
Harvey from the vice-chairmanship and from the board 
of the Anglo-South American Bank. 


DD2 
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The Credit Bank of Industry, Berlin, has purchased the 
majority of thesharesof the Elberfelder Privatbank, Berlin. 


An American banker declared recently that the foreign 
trade situation of his country was bad. By this statement 
The he meant that imports of commodities into 
Changing the United States were in excess of the 
Current exports. He had forgotten that this excess 
of American of imports was already paid for in advance. 
Foreign He was thinking in terms of the times when 
Trade it would have represented a fresh indebted- 
ness of the United States to the outside world. Americans 
are no longer debtors on international account, but 
creditors. 

For several years the comparatively few American 
bankers who understand international financial relations 
have pointed out that the United States would have 
to import more heavily than formerly in view of its 
increased foreign loans, but this fact has not been fully 
realized by the majority of American bankers, who 
continue to look on a balance of imports over exports as 
“unfavourable.”’ That this balance is likely to become 
unfavourable, even in the sense the term was formerly 
employed, in the near future does not appear probable. 
Payments on account of principal and interest of debts 
due to the United States, and the fresh loans that are 
certain to be called for, will almost surely preclude any 
such situation from arising. Debt payments, coupled 
with the high price level in America, will very likely 
tend, however, to prevent the early recurrence of such 
large export balances as that country has been piling up 
until quite recently. Great Britain is increasing its exports 
to America, rubber alone showing an increase of over 
100 per cent. in 1925 as compared with the preceding 
year. There was also a large increase in our coal exports 
to America. Wool and woollen manufactures are also 
exported in larger volume. 

If a demand should arise for higher tariff schedules 
it will not be the result so much of this “‘ unfavourable” 
trade balance, but will come from the makers and growers 
of certain commodities who will want more protection. 
They have been so accustomed to having their demands 
satisfied that it would be unsafe to predict, should the 
excess of imports over exports long prevail, that even 
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the present high tariff will not, in some cases at least, be 
made higher. Nothing in the way of general tariff legis- 
lation is in sight, but executive authority now exists for 
moving the tariff rates up or down. The eager desire to 
sell their goods abroad has not as yet awakened Americans 
to the fact that such sales in the main are but an exchange 
of the goods of one country for those of another. 


Mr. H. R. BRADFIELD and Mr. R. B. Edwards have been 
appointed joint assistant general managers of Barclays 
Bank (Dominions, Colonial, and Overseas), 


Banking . 3 : 
Agpelatuant: and Mr. J. D. Rice has been appointed 
secretary. 


, Colonel Hugh Spens, D.S.O., has been elected to the 
Board of the Union Bank of Scotland. 


Mr. Lawrence Currie, of Messrs. Glyn Mills & Company, 
has been elected chairman of the Committee of the London 
Clearing Banks for the forthcoming year, and Mr. R. M. 
Holland Martin, C.B., chairman of the Bank of Liverpool 
and Martins, has been elected deputy-chairman. 


Mr. Currie has also been elected president of the 
British Bankers’ Association for the coming year. Mr. 
Holland Martin, Mr. Alexander Robb, and Mr. S. F. 
Rogers have been elected vice-presidents. 


Mr. W. E. Wells, general manager of the Anglo-South 
American Bank has been appointed a director of that 
bank. 


Lord Sackville has been appointed a member of the 
London Board of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins. 
»# 


BANKERS all over the world know and respect the name 
of Sir Thomas Skinner, and they will regret to hear that 
; his useful life has ended. As Editor of the 
ee “ Bankers’ Almanac,” as founder and Editor 
of the “Stock Exchange Year Book,” and 

other eminent publications, he has done work of enduring 
value. He was a man of extraordinary energy and many 
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gifts. He will be remembered with gratitude as one of 
the builders of modern Canada, and as a founder of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, of which he was for long a 
director. For many years he was a director of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and a member of the London 
Committee of the Bank of Montreal. 


In his presidential address to the Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Congress of the Co-operative Union, Mr. W. J. McGuffin 
made some interesting comments concern- 

The Banking ing the banking policy of the Co-operative 
oe Societies. He said : “Apart, however, from 
Seetiodion the academic aspect of the question, he 
should like to ask what title had they as 

co-operators to impeach capitalism of failure in view of 
the indifferent use to which they themselves had put the 
capital within their own control. Theirs, it might be 
urged, was only a fractional part of the national wealth; 
but of the {90,000,000 invested in co-operative societies 
as share and loan capital there were hundreds of thousands 
of pounds which were virtually sterile, productive of no 
useful fruit. When a joint-stock company was in quest 
of fresh capital it issued a prospectus and invited investors 
to subscribe in terms of its advertisement. The capital 
thus increased part passu with every expansion of the 
company’s trade, and the directors escaped the encumber- 
ing burden of surplus capital. In the co-operative move- 
ment the process was reversed, and a confiding people 
furnished, unsolicited, many millions of money in excess 
of its requirements. Notwithstanding the non-use, and, 
therefore, the misuse, by the federations of that super- 
abundant capital, he urged the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society banking department to emulate the policy of the 
“Big Five” and establish branch banks in every populous 
centre of the country. They had hoped, indeed, that in 
their exodus from industrial bondage their leaders 
would have taught them to spoil the Egyptians, but they 
had lamentably failed to do so, and had committed 
them instead to the humiliating task of vending Egyptian 
wares. The tools at their command must be placed in 
bolder hands if they were to escape the reproach which 
obviously attached to their leaders for the non-use of 
capital which societies provided. He was persuaded 
that at an early date they must syndicate their forces by 
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uniting in one corporation the three wholesale federations. 
He included the Irish organization, as the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society was actively associated at present with 
its management. To this end he suggested that the 
directorate should be reduced to twenty. 

“But what purpose would such an expansion of their 
banking business serve if the directors of the Federation 
were not prepared to embark on schemes of trade which 
would absorb the capital thus provided ?” 


Unctuous Economists 


We have received the following letter : 
*“ BANKING POLICY. 

“« Sir,—It is being realized by men of all shades of opinion that 
enforced abstinence, or saving, on a national scale, does not result in 
increased national wealth, but in trade stagnation and even a curtailed 
production. 

‘‘In whose interests ts this policy of ‘deflation’ and ‘lower incomes 
for everybody ’ being administered ? Is it in any British interest ? 

‘* Many of your readers will be pleased to know that a national petition 
for inquiry into banking is being prepared and endorsed by such widely 
diverse names as the Rev. Lewis Donaldson, Dr. R. F. Horton, Mary 
E. Thorne, J. St. Loe Strachey, and Henry Slesser, K.C. (indicating 
its non-party character).’’ 


It also indicates the qualifications of the ‘‘ endorsers ’ 
of this portentous petition. It is odd to observe a well- 
endowed Socialist canon, a minister of a Congregationalist 
conventicle, and a former solicitor-general, who is also 
a lay preacher, condemning abstinence and _ saving. 
Their anxiety for publicity has evidently overcome 
their piety. 


THE German Government have submitted a proposal 
to the Reparations Commission requesting that an altera- 
tion should be made in the Bank Law, 
German Bank which, in accordance with the Dawes plan, 
Law settles the relations of the Reichbank and 
the Treasury. The Reparations Commis- 
sion is asked to approve an alteration in the Bank Law 
which will permit short-term Treasury Bonds up to 
400,000,000 marks to be discounted by the Reichbank. 
Under the present law the credit which the Reichbank 
can grant the Treasury is limited to 100,000,000 marks. 
There is no reason to believe that the Reparations 
Commission will oppose this request, but the proposal 
will have to be referred to the Powers signatory to the 
London Agreement, and, of course, to the Agent-General 
for Reparations. 
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National Expenditure: 
The Budget of 1926 
By the Right Hon. William Graham, M.P. 


Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee, House of Commons ; 
formerly Financial Secretary ta the Treasury. 


HE coal stoppage, with its accompaniments, will 

undoubtedly affect the finance of 1926-27, 

and it may be also of succeeding years. It will 

not, however, alter the broad problems which were pre- 

sented to Parliament and to the country by Mr. Churchill’s 
second Budget. 

Excluding detailed statistics, British post-war ex- 
penditure has apparently been stabilized at some figure 
between 800 and 825 million pounds. Revenue is adjusted 
in the usual way to that enormous burden, which is more 
than four times the whole of our pre-war effort. Succes- 
sive Governments and committees make little impression 
upon the expenditure. The first explanation is that a 
very large part of it is of the nature of fixed obligation ; 
the second is that armaments continue to be costly; 
the third is that every Government is in the main a con- 
sumer of goods and services, and is prejudiced by the 
level of prices; and the fourth is that the committees 
themselves, while all pledged theoretically to economy, 
pursue different courses and sometimes commit them- 
selves to flatly contradictory recommendations. 

There is much force in the argument of Major J. W. 
Hills that the House of Commons is no longer an appro- 
priate body for the detailed review of expenditure. There 
is cautious, but increasing, support for the suggestion 
promoted in other quarters that we should have within 
Parliament a small, representative commission specially 
charged with the systematic duty of relatingour finance 
to industrial, commercial, and social progress. A com- 
mission after the French model is not proposed, nor is 
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there any idea that the Government should delegate its 
plain duty in financial control to any section of the House. 
The aim is rather to secure a commission whose members 
would personally pledge themselves to the task, which 
would be recruited probably from the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Estimates Committee, would have 
the services of the experts of the Treasury or other appro- 
priate department, and would seek to offer constructive 
suggestion in innumerable problems which do not lend 
themselves to partisan poverty, but are clearly of great 
national importance in the interests of sound finance. 
Take, for example, such a problem as the best form oi 
financial relationship between the State and the local 
authorities. The warmest advocates of the percentage 
grant system know that much better value can be obtained 
for the money. Does it turn on the introduction of com- 
parable units of cost in the different services? Is a form 
of block grant the best thing to substitute in existing 
conditions ? How can Parliament at large pronounce 
in such questions ? On the floor of the House there is 
not time to state even essential facts; the assembly 
is too large; there is very rarely the concentrated atten- 
tion such issues deserve; only a smaller, more expert 
body can make the appropriate investigation. If we are 
to be saved financially we must turn our thoughts to this 
or other modification of the present Parliamentary 
system. 

The expenditure itself may be exposed to certain 
plain analysis. Of the 800 million pounds this year, 
365 millions go almost automatically in the service of 
the debt ; there are approximately 250 million pounds in 
the supply services ; and there are 116 millions for naval 
and military preparation. On that broad basis more than 
seven-eighths of the expenditure is covered. The weak- 
ness of recent investigation has been the manner in which 
it has confined itself to lists of incidental recommenda- 
tions. The Geddes Committee, for example, thought 
the Overseas Trade Department should be abolished; 
they made literally a rush (no one could call it an argu- 
ment) at the percentage grants; and another attack was 
launched on the admittedly restricted work in afforesta- 
tion in which this country was engaged. With all respect 
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to the members of the committee, their recommendations 
were in part ridiculous. Many of them have been rejected 
by all Governments, irrespective of party; they were 
not practical politics. That is how not to do it. The 
other method is to survey the classes of expenditure 
broadly, in an effort to make proposals which can be 
applied on a fairly large scale. 

Mr. Snowden launched such a policy when he appointed 
the Colwyn Committee to consider the position of the 
National Debt, and the bearing of its service on the 
incidence of taxation. That is a static element of 350 
to 360 million pounds in present expenditure ; it includes 
our definite commitment to the United States of America 
for the next sixty years. If any impression is to be made 
on expenditure there must be more drastic methods of 
dealing with the debt. The electors rejected the capital 
levy; but what have they to offer in its place? As we 
move away from the war period the difficulties of the levy 
tend to increase; and it may be that the Labour move- 
ment will fall back upon some special annual call on large 
incomes, to be used specially for debt reduction, recom- 
mend cumulative sinking fund, plead for new methods 
in conversion schemes, and certain other proposals, some 
of which may themselves emerge from the deliberations 
of the Colwyn Committee. Feeling on the debt is now 
somewhat keener, partly because of the adverse settle- 
ments at the hands of Allies which are believed now to be 
inevitably our lot. If we cannot annually secure enough 
to cover our payments to the United States of America 
we have sacrificed not merely the 1,000 million pounds 
involved in the Balfour Note, but also an annual sum which 
is the difference between what we pay and what we receive 
on the remainder. The people remark with some bitter- 
ness and more philosophy that whatever happens Britain 
always pays; it is our universal and eternal function. 
The Government might, therefore, press the Colwyn 
Committee for such immediate recommendations as it 
has to offer, especially as there are more than goo million 
pounds of maturing obligations before 1930—a problem 
quite large enough if there had been no industrial crisis 
at all, but infinitely more complex since the stoppage took 
place. 
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The 116 million pounds on armaments is rightly the 
subject of persistent criticism. The aggregate personnel 
is small. That the expenditure is governed largely by the 
level of prices is not disputed. But the total is still more 
than one-eighth of the Budget, and in any event it is an 
outlay which the nation cannot, in existing conditions, 
afford. Finance Ministers and certainly members of the 
Public Accounts Committee will agree that it is idle to 
argue with representatives of the services on specific 
items ; they will defend every point with pleasant argument 
and miles of memoranda. Many of us have been driven 
to the conclusion that they can be treated only by the 
most drastic method of block grant—that of overhead 
cut. In substance it means that they would be asked first 
of all to prune their estimates as far as human ingenuity 
could carry the effort. That would yield some saving. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should then intimate 
that he proposes an overhead cut of five million pounds 
per annum for the next three years; at the end of that 
period, on present figures, the three services would still 
be spending 101 million pounds. If the proposal appears 
to be strong, let it be remembered that some years ago 
there was a three-million pound overhead cut in the case 
of the Navy, and, in fact, the authorities adjusted them- 
selves to the change. In other words, it is practically 
hopeless for any outside force to discover in present 
naval and military expenditure where the real savings 
can be effected; if they are made obligatory on the ser- 
vices by overhead cut they will be discovered. To miti- 
gate the blow the Chancellor might watch the effects of 
the first year’s cut, and if satisfied that personal hardship, 
or sacrifice of essential work, had been involved, he might 
offer to reconsider the aggregate amount of the two 
succeeding years. But in this sphere there appears to be 
no other way. The large surrenders of unspent provision 
have, it is true, been recently reduced in the fighting 
forces; but there are still surrenders, and to that extent 
the taxpayers are comforted in the bolder steps which 
in self-protection have been imposed upon them. 

The round 250 million pounds of the supply or social 
services present a greater difficulty. With the extension 
of the provision for widows and orphans, and kindred 
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legislation, they tend to increase; with much dramatic 
power Mr. Churchill has fastened upon the great pensions 
obligation of recent years, partly due to new legislation 
and partly due to automatic growth. Apparently im- 
pressed by this growth the Government have embarked 
on a general policy of seeking to restrict the State con- 
tribution to the local authorities. The regulations for 
extended unemployment insurance benefit have been 
more strictly drawn; the State contributions to that 
fund, and to the National Health Insurance funds, have 
been reduced; education has had a flourish of noisy 
trumpets in Circular 1,371 and Administrative Order 44, 
the din from which instruments was afterwards mercifully 
withdrawn; and the Chancellor has announced that he 
intends to desert the percentage grant system under 
which the local authorities get help from State funds in 
public health, child welfare, education, and other services, 
and replace that system by a form of block grant, which, 
however, is not necessarily a fixed amount, as Mr. 
Churchill has himself already discovered. Where the 
services are comparatively new, and where admittedly 
they have not yet covered anything like the field of 
ameliorative work which lies before them, the choice is 
plain. They must be curtailed, or the local authorities 
must shoulder annually a larger proportion of the burden. 
Many of them minister directly and indirectly to industrial 
and social efficiency, and it is false economy to penalize 
them, or even to run that risk. On the other hand, if 
more falls to be done by the local authority there is no 
diminution of the aggregate burden of rates and taxes. 
All that happens is that local rates get more to do, at a 
time when the total sum raised annually from this source 
in Great Britain is well over 150 million pounds, again 
practically double the pre-war burden. 

Economically the transfer is unsound. Many of the 
heavy industries complain that they suffer now even 
more from the burden of local rates, on their necessarily 
high valuation, than from national taxes. Rates are not, of 
course, strictly adjusted to ability to pay. They are 
definitely standing charges. In effect the Government 
ignores the economic considerations, and proceeds with a 
policy of fixing the aggregate State contribution for some 
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years ahead, leaving it to the local authorities to make their 
allocation on the percentage system within that sum 
and offering them in return some freedom from the central 
administrative regulation, which it is thought the exist- 
ing system necessarily involves. That is clearly the wrong 
way in which to face the problem. The much better 
way is to try to get full value for the present State con- 
tributions; that will very shortly prove to be the truest 
economy. We are not at present getting full value. 
Large numbers of the local authorities are far too small; 
administratively there is considerable overlapping and 
waste. In addition to the adoption of every practical 
regional plan there should be a determined effort to work 
out units of cost in the different districts in education, 
public health, and other services. To a limited extent it 
is already done. Costing cannot be on the basis of an 
ordinary commercial concern, since the local authorities 
do not exist to show a profit ; but it can be sound enough 
for the purposes of effective comparison, district with 
district and area with area. In the spheres in which it has 
already been tried it has yielded valuable results; they 
would have been much more valuable if in Great Britain 
we had applied ourselves to the collection of essential 
statistical data—the importance of far more efficient 
statistical measurement we are only beginning to under- 
stand. The course suggested is not nearly so spectacular 
as Mr. Churchill’s general temperament demands. It 
does not lend itself to majestic peroration in the House. 
But over five or ten years of constructive application 
it would save many millions of public money, and get 
infinitely better results. For that reason Parliament 
to-day has no time to give it effective consideration. 

These suggestions are practical politics in a field 
covering more than 700 million pounds of the expenditure. 
Since expenditure is the heart of the problem, we need 
not at the moment deal with the mass of expedients for 
raising revenue, ranging now from silk stockings to 
gambling dens. 

The Budget is redeemed in one department of large 
principle by the extra 10 million pounds for the Sinking 
Fund. In effect, of course, this makes good, with four 
millions thrown in, the loss due to deficit turning on the 
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coal subsidy last year. But it recognizes the point that 
these things are to be met from revenue, and that what- 
ever happens the Sinking Fund is to get at least its statu- 
tory fifty million pounds. Reference has already been 
made to the goo million pounds of maturing debt now 
almost upon us. Our general credit is good enough. We 
are paying our way. But industrial stoppage will mean 
supplementary provision, more taxation, and other prob- 
lems. On balance it does not seem probable that we can 
convert in the near future to striking advantage in the 
annual burden of the debt service. Even if trade revives 
much faster than it is now likely to do, that argument will 
probably hold. We shall be driven back upon drastic 
steps for the greater efficiency of our industrial system, 
and for the adoption of every device calculated to give 
efficient output at lower cost. For that reason it will be 
necessary to consider how far we can make higher domestic 
use of our general credit. The British people have made 
remarkable sacrifices to restore it, for there is a human 
side to return to the gold standard ; other nations, notably 
in the actual and proposed debt settlements, have tended 
to take advantage of it. Will Parliament agree to give 
up some days of sterile debate on less important issues 
and consider how far in industrial reconstruction our 
credit can help to save the State ? 





SOLD OUT. 


We have received many letters from persons who state 
that they have been unable to obtain copies of THE 
BANKER at the bookstalls or newsagents owing to the 
stock being sold out. 


THE BANKER is obtainable everywhere in Great Britain. 
To ensure its regular delivery readers are advised to 
place a standing order with their newsagent or bookstall 
manager. Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
copies, the Publisher will be grateful if readers would 
communicate with him at 9 East Harding Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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LLOYD’S NEW BUILDING 


The front elevation and main entrance in Leadenhall Street 
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Lloyd’s 
By Charles Wright 


Member of Lioyd’s, Chairman of 
Lloyd’s Brokers’ Association 


“Coffee Man,’ who 

flourished (in the past 
men “ flourished,’’ whereas 
we degenerates only live 
or, perhaps, vegetate) to- 
ward the end of the seven- 
teenth century and in MEMBERS OF “LOYD’S” 
the earlier years of the from an old caricature 
eighteenth, revisited the 
planet on May 26, 1925, he 
would have been an astonished coffee-house keeper. 
He would have seen a vast stand accommodating three 
thousand persons to witness the laying by the King of the 
foundation-stone of an enormous building cailed Lloyd’s. 
And assuming him to be gifted with the insight sometimes 
attributed to the immortal, he would know that many 
ships of all sizes and flags were connected with his name, 
and that lines of steamers navigating all the oceans also 
bore the magic name of Lloyd’s. He would know of the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, Lloyd Americano, Lloyd Adriatico, 
Lloyd Brasiliero, Lloyd Chileno, Lloyd del Pacifico, 
Lloyd Mediterrano, Lloyd Royal Belge, Lloyd Triestino, 
and, most wonderful of all, he would have found that a 
line of vessels navigating the air bore the name of the 
German Aero Lloyd. 

If our friend were as conceited as some personages now 
living, he might perhaps have attributed these astonishing 
phenomena to some remarkable qualities of his own whose 
existence he did not suspect when he carried on his house 
in Tower or Lombard Streets. And here he would have 
been wrong, for his name has been immortalized by 
generations of traders and by the characteristics and the 
energies of those who, in the course of two centuries and 
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LLOYD’S COFFEE HOUSE 


a-half have built up British 
commerce and carried the 
flag to the remotest seas. 
At no time, so far as we 
are aware, did any group of 
men say to each other: “‘Go 
to ; let us make the greatest 
centre of insurance in the 
world.”” Even association 
waited for well over a cen- 
tury, and incorporation for 
nearly two centuries. Cer- 
tain men took their seats 
at a coffee-house table, and 
pledged themselves indi- 
vidually for a consideration 
to take upon themselves the 
perils of the seas, men-of- 
war, fire, enemies, pirates, 
thieves, etc., with all other 
perils which might come to 
the hurt and detriment of 
the subject-matter of in- 





A VIEW OF LLOYD'S 
after a stormy night 
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AN OLD PRINT OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE 
surance. The coffee-house 
was frequented by all and 
sundry, and the merchants 
of that day found reliable 
men at some of the tables 
who would give them good 
assurance. Amid all the 
changes of the centuries 
with the growth of banks 
and limited liability com- 
panies, the two great prin- 
ciples of individual trading 
(each for himself and not 
one for another) and un- 
limited liability have been 
maintained. It isa striking 
example of evolution as dis- 
tinguished from creation. 
Conditions have been made, 
rules instituted not in pre- 
paration for new factors 
and developments, but 
to systematize a practice 
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A FORMER ROYAL EXCHANGE 
From an old print 


LLOYD'S 
A view looking through from the Brokers’ Room to the Underwriters’ Room 
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which had already been adopted to meet the requirements 
of commerce as they arose. 

The founder of Lloyd’s was not Edward Lloyd, but 
there is a certain euphony about the name which has 
certainly been helpful. It had no associations and con- 
veyed no meaning. It was not commonplace like John’s 
nor half comic like Boodle’s. Neither faniiliar nor recon- 
dite, it was a name well fitted to gather new associations 
about it. And so the business men who resorted to it 
retained the name throughout the centuries and continued 
it when the coffee-house stage had long been passed, 
although the Admiralty continued to address their letters 
to “‘Lloyd’s Coffee House” right into the present century. 

It is difficult for the City man of this day to imagine 
the London of the early or even the later years of the 
eighteenth century. The mayor and aldermen of London 
in 1744 drew up an address to the King in which they 
stated that “divers confederacies of great numbers of 
evil disposed persons, armed with bludgeons, pistols, 
cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, infest not only 
the private lanes and passages, but likewise the public 
streets and commit most daring outrages upon the per- 
sons of your Majesty’s good subjects by robbing and 
wounding them.”’ The lighting of the streets was almost 
non-existent, and the attempts at sanitation were of the 
most elementary character. A characteristic crime of that 
day was the plundering of wrecks, and dwellers on the 
coast would lure unfortunate sailors to the rocks by 
exhibiting false lights. 

It was a time of wild speculation. Scheme after 
scheme of the most fantastic description arose and glit- 
tered and burst. Companies for fishing up wrecks on the 
Irish coast, for insurance against losses by servants, 
for making salt water fresh, for extracting silver from 
lead, for transmuting quicksilver into malleable and fine 
metal, for importing jackasses from Spain, for trading 
in human hair, attracted crowds of eager subscribers. 
One projector announced a company “for an undertaking 
which shall in due time be revealed, each subscriber to 
pay at once two guineas and afterwards to receive a share 
of a hundred with a disclosure of the object.”” In a 
single morning he received 2,000 guineas, with which he 
immediately decamped. 
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White’s chocolate house was a centre for fashionable 
gambling. Public lotteries were promoted, and even the 
respectable Addison boasted of winning a £1,000 prize. 

In such a society and such an atmosphere it is 
probable that the Lloyd’s of that day was not the most 
reputable of institutions, although in comparison with the 
speculative enterprises by which it was surrounded it 
must have seemed the embediment of solid security. But 
dishonesty is the monopoly of no epoch. Pepys records 
visits to the “Coffee House,’”’ though he does not mention 
the name of Lloyd’s. ‘“‘ To the Coffee House where I 
heard the best story of a Cheate intended by the Master 
of a Ship who had borrowed twice his money upon 
bottomry.”’ On another occasion, having obtained some 
information, he laments having failed to perform a 
“Cheate” on his own account. ‘‘Now what an oppor- 
tunity had I to have concealed this and seemed to have 
made an insurance and got {100 with the least trouble 
and danger in the whole world. This troubles me that I 
should be so oversoon.”’ 

It is certain that Lloyd’s Coffee House was a going 
concern in the year of revolution, 1688. Research has so 
far failed to identify it at an earlier date. A journal, 
“Lloyd’s News,”’ was started, probably by the under- 
writers who resorted to the coffee-house, and who natur- 
ally adopted the neutral name of the proprietor rather than 
the name of one of the underwriters. The journal had a 
slight collision with the House of Lords in 1696, and was 
discontinued. Lloyd died in 1712, but the underwriters 
remained at the Coffee House in Lombard Street untii 
1769, a period of over half a century, during which the 
two corporations (the London and the Royal Exchange) 
were founded. 

Lloyd’s was gently led from the coffee-house epoch by 
John Julius -Angerstein, a native of St. Petersburg, and 
of German extraction. This remarkable man left an 
indelible impression on Lloyd’s, and during his leisure 
moments founded the National Gallery. Under his 
guidance Lloyd’s took up its abode in the old Royal 
Exchange in 1774. There it remained until the Exchange 
was destroyed by fire, and in the rebuilt Exchange it is 
to-day after 150 years of development and expansion. 
Incorporation had to wait nearly a century after 1774, 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
The site of Lloyd’s since 1774 
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but its beginnings are to be found about that period when 
committees were found to deal with corporate affairs. 
Lloyd’s still remains intensely individualistic. Asa 
corporation it does not undertake insurances. But its 
history has been marked by an esprit de corps of ever- 
growing intensity. A Committee of Management was 
established 
soon after the 
move to the 
Royal  Ex- 
change. But 
coffee - house 
habits were 
ingrained; 
the desks of 
underwriters 
were (and are 
still) coffee- 
house tables, 
and, quaint- 
est of all, cor- 
respondence 
with the 
world out- 
side, even 
with Govern- 
ment offices, 
was conduct- 
ed by the 
“waiters.” 
There came a 
time when 





Earl Camden, 

Secretary of 

LLOYD’S, ROYAL EXCHANGE State for the 
The Loss Book Colonies and 


War, regret- 
ted “not to be able to enter into epistolary intercourse with 
the waiters at Lloyd’s Coffee House,” and a secretary was 
appointed, the dignity of the noble Earl conciliated, and 
that of Lloyd’s enhanced. A portrait in oils of Edward 
Bennett, the first secretary, has recently been brought from 
the West Indies, and now hangs in the Committee Room. 
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It is remarkable that, although until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century no deposits were required from 
members, the losses by failure were almost negligible. 
And the readers of this article will, perhaps, learn with 
some astonishment that in the early nineteenth century 
the bankers to Lloyd’s failed, and the Society of that day 
lost a few thou- 
sands by the 
failure. It is 
still more in- 
congruous with 
modern methods 
to learn that, in 
appointing new 
bankers, Lloyd’s 
insisted on a 
deposit from the 
bankers, and that 
the precaution 
was necessary for 
the fresh bankers 
also failed, but, 
in virtue of the 
security fur- 
nished, Lloyd’s 
lost nothing. 

Lloyd’s was 
incorporated 
under the Act of 
1871. The half- 
century which 
has since elapsed 
has been a period 
of great expan- 
sion and develop- THE CHAIRMAN’S CHAIR 
ment, but it is made from the wood of the wrecked “‘ Lutine ” 
still true that 
Lloyd’s, as a corporation, does not accept insurances. 
But the corporation with ever-increasing stringency 
watches over the security of a Lloyd’s policy, and compels 
its members to undergo a rigorous audit, an audit not 
of the ordinary kind which certifies correct accounts, 
but an audit which applies tests to ascertain whether the 
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assets are sufficient to cover the liabilities, ascertained 
and prospective. 

Agents have been appointed all over the world, not 
to transact insurance business, but to collect informa- 
tion, to assist vessels in distress, to survey damaged 
cargoes, and to act in a thousand ways for the advantage 
of commerce. 

Lloyd’s resisted the establishment of marine insurance 
companies, but the last century has witnessed a remark- 
able development of both these forms of enterprise. 
Each form has its merits; both render great public 
service. The individualistic character of Lloyd’s tends to 
rapid adaptability, and Lloyd’s underwriters have been 
pioneers in new forms of insurance. Lloyd’s was first to 
take up burglary insurance, and it has also given protec- 
tion in the cases of hurricane and earthquake. For 
centuries identified exclusively with sea insurance, it now 
transacts a great business in almost everv branch except- 
ing life insurance, for which (except short terms) individual 
security is not adapted. 

Insurance and banking are closely related and com- 
plementary to each other. In both of these great fields 
Great Britain has led the way; both are well adapted to 
British character. Whatever changes the future may 
bring, we can look forward with confidence so long as we 
retain the virtues which have given us pre-eminence in 
the world of insurance and the world of finance. 


ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 
Post Office Daily List. 





Lloyd’s Coffee House, 


Royal Exchange, 


. 
ft was customary for the General Post Office to address their 1.0, 
Mail List te “LLOYD'S COFFEE HOUSE” up to the end 
of December, 1918. 
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Banking in British West Africa 
By the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 


1891, when the African Banking Corporation, on 
the suggestion of Mr. George W. Neville, who is 
now the senior director of the Bank of British West 
Africa, opened a branch at Lagos. Their venture lasted 
only until 1892, when Elder Dempster & Co. carried on 
banking business for some eighteen months, but the 
Government, realizing the importance of having a 
properly constituted bank in Lagos, represented to Elder 
Dempster & Co. that such an institution should be formed. 
The present Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
was registered on March 31, 1894. Sir Alfred Jones, 
who was a pioneer in West Africa as in the West Indies, 
was the first chairman, and after his death in 1909 the 
late Lord Milner became chairman of the bank. 

The Niger Company also established a bank in the 
territories for which it was responsible, called the Bank 
of Nigeria, but this was amalgamated with the Bank of 
British West Africa in 1912. 

Probably no institution in British West Africa has 
been so truly a measure of the expansion in the West 
African colonies as the B.B.W.A. Its paid-up capital 
at the start was £12,000, while to-day that figure has 
increased to £1,200,000. In 1900 its branches in West 
Africa numbered four. By 1910 there were eleven; in 
1920 thirty-four; and now the bank has thirty-eight 
branches in West Africa alone. 

In 1916 the Colonial Bank, long established in the 
West Indies, also began to establish branches in West 
Africa, and now it has become part of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas). 

As the Gold Coast, and still more Nigeria, develops 
its railways and motor roads, the number of branches of 
the banks and the staff employed is likely continuously 
to increase. 

I will not load this article with unnecessary statistics, 
but a few will do more than anything else to show the 


Boss: in British West Africa was started in 
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extraordinary developments of the British West African 
colonies since the period when the first bank was opened 
in,them. Take the cocoa industry of the Gold Coast as 
an illustration. In 1894 there was neither a bank nor a 
railway in that colony, and the year’s export of cocoa 
amounted in value to £4. The crop for 1925 amounted 
to about 213,000 tons, the value of which could not be 
put at a lower figure than seven to eight millions sterling. 

That the Gold Coast Colony must experience ever- 
growing competition in cocoa production—not the least 
from neighbours such as Nigeria and the French Ivory 
Coast—is certain, but the close study of agricultural 
problems, and the opening up of new districts, may retain 
for the Gold Coast her lead. Statistics seem to indicate 
that the world’s consumption of cocoa keeps pace with 
the increase in world supplies. 

Manganese ore has become an important export from 
the Gold Coast. The first shipment was made in 1916, 
when 4,016 tons were exported—in 1925 no less than 
340,000 tons were shipped from Sekondi. 

In the case of Nigeria, with its population of some 
18 millions and an area (including the mandated territory 
of the Cameroons) of 367,000 square miles—or more than 
three times the size of the United Kingdom—there is a 
greater diversity of exports. In 1925 128,000 tons of 
palm oil, 272,000 tons of palm kernels, 127,000 tons of 
ground-nuts, and 44,000 tons of cocoa appear amongst 
the exports. But even more interesting is the shipment 
of 9,000 tons of tin concentrates, and 132,000 cwt. of raw 
cotton. It may well be that Nigeria will become a large 
producer of cotton, and I believe that experiments will 
be made in the northern territories of the Gold Coast 
with a view to growing cotton there also. 

Note also the growth of revenue : 

Gold Coast revenue: 1913, £1,300,000; 1925-6 esti- 
mated £4,000,000. Nigeria: Revenue, 1913, £3,500,000 ; 
1925-6, estimated £7,750,000. 

Banking in West Africa is to-day very much the same 
as in any other British colony; the financing of exports 
and imports representing the most important feature. 

In the early days of the Bank of British West Africa 
considerable prejudice and even suspicion were encoun- 
tered. The African had been accustomed to hoard such 
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currency as he possessed, and for some time he dis- 
trusted attempts to induce him to deposit money in a 
bank. He may have reasoned that the white man who 
paid him the money was not a proper party to be en- 
trusted with its custody, or that the fancied connection 
between the bank and the Government gave the latter 
undue hold over his bank balance; and, while he under- 
stood trade by barter, it took time to prove that money 
made him more independent. He could not readily 
understand how money deposited in the bank could 
“lib for grow,” and cases have been known where an 
African depositor called more than once at the local bank 
to inspect the money he had paid in some months earlier ! 

But the schools and custom have changed all that, 
at least in trade centres, and the banks’ savings depart- 
ments show a steady and gratifying increase in deposits 
year by year. The educative effect of banks and railways 
is very apparent in modern West Africa, where the people 
readily adopt advantages offered to them. 

Those who desire to go deeply into the history of the 
currency in use in the West African colonies must refer 
to the work on “Colonial Currency,’’ published by the 
present Lord Chalmers in 1893; but since then many 
changes have taken place. From its inception the Bank 
of British West Africa was not only entrusted with the 
business of the Government in each of the four West 
African colonies, but the importation of United Kingdom 
currency was placed under its control. The whole subject 
of West African currency was submitted in 1911 by the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies to the con- 
sideration of a departmental committee, and, as a result 
of their report, a special currency for British West Africa 
was adopted, and the West African Currency Board 
came into existence in 1912. 

That the introduction of a special currency under 
the control of a special board was a wise measure has 
been proved conclusively by the events of the past four- 
teen years. It would have been impossible during that 
period to provide United Kingdom coinage in sufficient 
quantity, and the continuance of the use of United 
Kingdom silver currency in West Africa would have 
brought about great difficulties. When the mints in 
England during the boom period of trade immediately 
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after the war were unable to supply promptly the orders 
for coins which were pouring in from all quarters, the 
West African Currency Board introduced currency notes 
into the West African colonies as an emergency measure. 
In February, 1920, the circulation of these notes reached 
nine millions sterling, but they were never popular with 
the West African community. On June 30, 1925, the 
notes in circulation in the West African colonies amounted 
to £675,000, whereas on the same date the alloy coin in 
circulation amounted to £8,800,000; the liability of the 
Currency Board for silver, alloy, nickel-bronze coin, and 
notes being just under £13,000,000. This sum was covered 
by cash loans and gilt-edged investments held in London 
to the extent of over £11,000,000, the balance being repre- 
sented almost entirely by the value of the metal in the 
coins in circulation. 

Currency existed in West Africa before the introduc- 
tion of British silver coinage, but it was a strange assort- 
ment. In Southern Nigeria, for instance, brass rods, 
wires, and manillas were the accepted form of currency. 
When imported the rods were straight, but they were 
afterwards bent by the natives for greater convenience in 
carrying, and were usually tied in bundles of twenty. 
When they changed hands they would be scrutinized 
carefully by the recipient, who, if he found one dented or 
bruised ever so slightly, promptly rejected it. These 
rods were used for other purposes than currency—for 
repairing canoes, for strengthening woodwork, and when 
cut into small pieces, as ammunition, but they are used 
now, if at all, only among the natives in the Niger delta. 

The wires are used only by natives in making small 
purchases, generally of foodstuffs. These wires are of 
copper, and in the Calabar district of Southern Nigeria 
are known as ‘“‘Cheethams’’—the name of the person who 
is supposed to have first introduced them. 

Manillas, which is an old word for bracelet, are gradu- 
ally disappearing as currency, and have been generally 
valued at 1d. to 3d. each. 

So much for history and statistics. I will try to give 
an impression of the countries and conditions in which 
the banks work in the concluding part of my article. 


(To be concluded.) 
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By a former Gilbart Lecturer 


- [We propose to publish each month under this head a short article treating 
of legal topics of practical interest to bi ankers, with especial regard to any 
decisions in the Couris during the past month.]} 


two cases in the Courts calling for notice. 

The first is that of- Dunnicliffe v. Johnson and 
others (the ‘‘others’’ including Barclays bank Limited)— 
reported in the ‘‘Times’’ newspaper of April 21, where 
it was sought to hold the bank liable for the acts of a 
Mr. Johnson, a cashier employed at one of its branches, 
in advising the plaintiff as to the investing of her money. 
As was stated in the Court of Appeal, the facts were such 
as to evoke sympathy with the plaintiff, but the Court 
found no legal ground on which that sympathy could 
be translated into a judgment against the bank, although 
Johnson, the cashier, was held personally liable. 

It appears that the plaintiff had placed her life savings 
amounting to £1,130 on deposit, and Johnson, the cashier 
at the branch, had purported to assist her in investing 
most of this money at a higher rate of interest in the 
concerns of a man named Miller, a customer of the 
branch. Relying on Johnson’s representations and advice, 
which were alleged to be negligently made and given, 
the plaintiff made a loss which was assessed at £973, 
and she sought to make not only Johnson liable but also 
the bank, claiming Johnson was acting within the scope 
of his authority as a servant of the bank. Mr. Justice 
Horridge tried the case with a common jury. The jury 
found (1) that Johnson had acted in his capacity as a 
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bank cashier in doing what he did, and that he had not 
exercised reasonable care; (2) that if he had acted in a 
personal capacity he was guilty of gross negligence. 
While giving judgment against Johnson personally for 
£973 and costs, the judge held that there was no evidence 
that Johnson in the transactions in question acted as 
the agent of the bank, and therefore entered judgment 
in favour of the bank with costs. Against this latter 
decision the plaintiff appealed, but the Court of Appeal 
(Bankes, Scrutton, and Atkin, L. J.J.), affirmed the judge’s 
ruling in favour of the bank. There was a further 
question raised as to the payment of a sum of {150, 
in which it was alleged the bank had failed properly to 
comply with plaintiff's mandate, but on the facts this 
was held also in favour of the bank. 

As regards the main part of the case, as to the advice 
given by Johnson, the Courts discussed the well-known 
case of Banbury v. Bank of Montreal (1918), which it 
will be remembered led to a division of opinion in the 
House of Lords. The House discussed the question of 
whether or not advising on investments is a part of the 
ordinary business of banking so as to render a bank 
liable for the acts of its servants or agents in giving such 
advice. That case, it should never be forgotten, was one 
exhibiting peculiar facts and involving a considerable 
number of different points. While it was decisive in 
its interpretation of Lord Tenterden’s Act as applying 
only to fraudulent misrepresentation, it laid down no 
general rule as to whether, on the ground that advising 
on investments is part of ordinary banking business, 
a banker is liable for advice as to investments given by 
its branch managers. If such advice is part of the 
ordinary business of a banker, then the bank is liable 
for the acts of its local managers in that regard. And 
it was in the possible application of that principle that 
the question arose in the banking case, but the majority 
of the House decided against the contention on the 
ground that the evidence in that case did not establish 
it. In short, on this point it is left as matter of evidence 
in each case. At some time or other the point may arise 
as evidence that will raise the issue in a more general form. 
For the moment, however, no general rule has been laid 
down, and it is the evidence in each case that has to be 
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regarded to ascertain whether or not the agent or servant 
of the bank is acting within the scope of his authority 
in the course of the bank’s business in advising an invest- 
ment, or representing as to the solvency or credit of any 
undertaking. 

In the particular case of Mrs. Dunnicliffe, Lord Justice 
Bankes (the other judges concurring) carefully treated 
the question as one of evidence in the specific case. 
He is reported to have said: ‘‘ The question here was 
whether, in this particular case, this particular cashier 
was acting in the course of the business of the bank in 
giving the information which he did to the appellant. 
There was also the question whether the true inference 
was that the transaction was not merely the answering 
of an inquiry by a customer of the bank with regard 
to the financial position of a third party, but whether 
it was really a scheme volunteered by Johnson in Miller’s 
interest, and possibly also in his own interest in the 
course of which, no doubt, the cashier gave the infor- 
mation with regard to Miller’s solvency. There was no 
evidence that Johnson was anything-more than a cashier 
and that he had any authority to make the statements 
to the plaintiff on behalf of the bank. The evidence 
really was that the statements made by Johnson were 
part of a scheme to induce the plaintiff to advance money 
to Miller.” 

Apart from these particular facts and the obvious 
difference in authority as binding the bank between a 
cashier and a manager, it should be borne in mind that 
circumstances alter cases, and if the evidence in any case 
is that the bank does in fact undertake advice as to 
investments as part of its normal business, it is bound 
to use ordinary reasonable care and diligence. The 
exact circumstances in which the duty may arise and 
the extent and degree of the duty will probably fall 
for discussion in cases yet to come. Meanwhile bankers 
may, if they choose, by appropriate measures protect 
themselves in regard to any such services that may be 
invited from branch managers. It is a topic we shall 
hope to revert to at some future date. 

The second case we refer to is Eckstein v. Midland 
Bank Limited (reported in the ‘‘Times’’ newspaper 
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reports of April 23), which raised the familiar question 
of a bank taking from a stockbroker as security for his 
account documents of title left with the stockbroker for 
disposal by one of his customers. The facts were these : 
the plaintiff requested his stockbroker to sell for him 
£4,500 Mexican Electric Tramways debentures payable 
to bearer, and {11,100 Cape Electric Tramways registered 
debentures, the latter being accompanied with a blank 
transfer. The stockbroker stated to him that there 
was not a free market for the former bearer securities, 
and he might have to wait to find a purchaser, and as 
to the Cape registered debentures he advised the plaintiff 
not to sell as they would shortly be paid off. With that 
the plaintiff left all the securities and the blank transfer 
with the stockbroker, who, instead of dealing with them 
as instructed, becoming financially in difficulty, pledged 
them together with the blank transfer filled up in favour 
of the defendant bank as security for his own account, 
without any authority from the plaintiff. The defendants 
became registered as holders of the Cape debentures, 
and, as the stockbroker became bankrupt, sold all the 
securities to reimburse themselves. 

The plaintiff claimed against the bank, who, of course, 
as to the bearer debentures, set up that they took them 
for value and in good faith, and as they were negotiable 
that ended the matter. And Mr. Justice Greer, who 
tried the case so held: the bank were bona fide holders 
for value and nothing had occurred to reasonably arouse 
suspicion. The well-known case as to the negotiability 
of bearer securities, and in particular Edelstein v. Schuler 
(1902), were successfully cited for the bank. 

As to the registered debentures deposited with the 
transfer the learned judge held that, as the plaintiff 
had signed a transfer for the very purpose of allowing 
the stockbroker to give a good title to a purchaser, the 
plaintiff was stopped from setting up that the transfer 
was invalid, and therefore gave judgment in favour of 
the bank in that matter also. 

It was argued for the plaintiff that there was no 
estoppel because he had given no final authority to sell, 
and a distinction in the facts was sought to be made from 
the case of Fuller v. Glyn Mills Currie & Co. (1914 2 K.B. 
168), and the supporting propositions in Colonial Bank v. 
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Cady (15 App. case 269), and London Joint Stock Bank v. 
Simmons (1892 A.C. 201), relied on by the bank. Plaintiff 
also prayed in aid a passage from Fry v. Snellie (1912, 
3 K.B. at page 294). It is, of course, true that the mere 
deposit of indicia of title with an agent, if unaccompanied 
by instructions on conduct giving authority to confer 
title on others, is not sufficient to raise estoppel. 
But in Fry v. Snellie there is no departure at all from the 
doctrine of the other cases cited. Indeed, in that very 
case it is clearly laid down that an owner who deposits 
the indicia of title with the necessary documents with 
an agent for the purpose of enabling that agent to deal 
with them as apparent owner, must make good that 
representation although he may as between himself and 
the agent have put some limit on the apparent full 
dominion. 

There remained the further question, whether the 
bank had taken the securities out of the ordinary course 
of business or in circumstances which put them on 
inquiry. It was sought to say that the knowledge of 
the bank that the stockbroker in 1922 had met with 
financial disaster, and that he had needed the assistance 
of a relative and the bank itself to continue to carry 
on business was sufficient to indicate to them that he 
could properly use them as he did. Evidence was called 
as to the ordinary practice of banking and stockbrokers, 
and the judge held that there was nothing to put them 
on inquiry and nothing outside the ordinary course of 
business. In short, the case afforded another illustration 
of the rule of practice and law that, where there is nothing 
to put bankers upon inquiry as to the extent of a stock- 
broker’s authority to deal with securities in his possession, 
the customer who has left them in the stockbroker’s 
possession in such a condition as to convey a represent- 
ation to any person who took them from the stockbroker 
that he had authority to deal with them is stopped from 
setting up his title against the banker or other person 
taking them in good faith. It will be remembered that 
the somewhat special facts in Earl of Sheffield v. London 
Joint Stock Bank (13 App. Case 333) were fully explained 
in London Joint Stock Bank v. Simmons (1892 A.C. 201) 
and Fuller v. Glyn Mills & Currie cited above, which two 
latter cases clearly lay down the rule summarized above. 


FF 2 
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A Brief Survey of Banking 
in Australia 
By J. S. Scott 


London Manager and formerly Deputy Governor of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. 


country like Australia, where the oldest bank was 

established two years after Waterloo, a picturesque 
and almost dramatic story could be written of the growth 
and development of Australia’s banking system from the 
“primitive” days onwards. However, it is presumably 
of the later and less romantic period of Australian banking 
that readers would prefer me to speak. 

An Australian banker’s memory, stretching back far 
enough to include the year 1893, reminds him of a painful 
chapter in the history of Australian banking, but one 
which happily has taught us a lesson which will never be 
forgotten. The series of failures brought about by an 
unhappy combination of a land boom, artificially en- 
hanced prices, and widespread speculation (while their 
immediate result was a painful one), demonstrated to all 
concerned the golden mean for Australian bankers, and 
it is not too much to say that since that date there has 
been no deviation from the “white line of safety.’’ Asa 
matter of fact, many of the men at the head of the pro- 
fession to-day are those who were face to face with the 
1893 crisis, now left far behind. For a good many years 
now the course of banking in the Commonwealth, although 
a much more complex and truly international process 
than ever before, has to a large extent “run smooth.”’ 
During the past decade in particular the banks, and through 
them the country itself, have reaped the solid rewards 
of patient labour, scientific development, and the con- 
servative handling of funds and profits. The progress 
of the banks has, of course, been materially assisted by a 


\ LTHOUGH age is a comparative term in a young 
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long series of good years, so far as rainfall is concerned, 
and the consequent stimulus to the wool clip, wheat crop, 
and the output of dairy produce and fruit. No attempt 
is made, however, to distribute profits up to the hilt 
merely for the benefit of fortunate shareholders. The 
building up of reserve funds against a “rainy day” 
(which, in the case of Australia, has the opposite attri- 
bute) is carefully watched, and the liquid assets of the 
banks, both great and small, are jealously guarded. 

The Commonwealth is well served by a network of 
banks spreading throughout all the States, stretching 
from Darwin to Melbourne, and from Fremantle to 
Sydney. Both the privately-owned banks and_ the 
Government institution—the Commonwealth Bank—are 
constantly extending their establishments to meet the 
ever-expanding needs of newly-opened districts and of 
developing industry. 

At the close of the third quarter in 1925 the deposits 
in the hands of the various Australian banks aggregated 
273 millions, of which 125 millions was on current account. 
The advances at the same period totalled 225 millions. 
If we turn to the savings banks we find that, in addition, 
depositors’ balances, at the close of that quarter, reached 
183 millions. These figures show a substantial increase on 
the previous twelve months, and reflect the excellent 
prices obtained for primary products, notwithstanding a 
fall in wool values. 

Australia presents an outstanding example of a 
Government - owned institution — the Commonwealth 
Bank—working amicably side by side with the ordinary 
joint-stock banks, and sharing in the financial and 
economic life of the country, giving just that strengthen- 
ing and guiding touch which is needed in a country of 
recent and rapid expansion. There can be no doubt that 
the activities of the Commonwealth Bank, steadily assum- 
ing its position as the central bank of Australia, did much 
during the war in assisting the ordinary banks and the 
country generally to grapple successfully with the enor- 
mous problems thrust upon them, and through its sub- 
sequent control and management of the note issue it 
has continued its stabilizing influence. This was especially 
noticeable during the earlier part of 1925, when Australia 
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reverted to the gold standard, and there was a drastic 
reduction in the exchange rates between Australia and 
London, which had previously become such a heavy 
incubus upon trade. 

The most interesting feature financially of 1925, from 
many points of view, was the conversion of the outstand- 
ing 68 millions 4$ per cent. Internal War Loan (free of 
tax), which matured on December 15. This had been 
underwritten by all the banks, and the process was a 
complete and gratifying success. The offer was given to 
renew the loan at 53 per cent. (subject to tax), with an 
alternative maturity of 1931, 1936, or 1941, and the 
amount actually converted was 45 millions, the balance 
being largely over-subscribed in new cash. This fact 
alone testifies in no uncertain way to the financial and 
economic strength of the country. It may further be well 
to refer to the fact that while the outstanding overseas 
debts of Australia, taking the Commonwealth and the 
various States together, aggregate 484 millions, a rather 
larger sum—nearly 487 millioms—has been raised inter- 
nally, of which 272 millions was entirely for war purposes. 
Much of the money represented by the above loans 
comprises reproductive assets, particularly railways and 
other public works. 

Australia undoubtedly did her bit in the war, not only 
from the military but also the financial and the economic 
aspect, and the experience of recent years happily demon- 
strates that she is determined to go forward, dealing 
through her effective and elastic banking system with the 
numerous cognate problems which arise in the pathway 
of a new and progressive country. 





































A Survey of World Banking 


OR a century and a half the banker has flourished 
i® in an expanding civilization which he has helped 

to mould. He has flourished under a régime of 
silver, and then of gold; has carried on his business 
under bimetallic and paper standards; has seen the 
banking organization grow from the peddling of inter- 
national bills of exchange, and the safeguarding of the 
spare cash of a small class of landed and commercial 
aristocrats, to a vast democratic system resting on 
advertisement, small profit margins, and geographical 
and social ubiquity. Now, eight years after the war, 
which he helped to finance but which threatened to under- 
mine the very bases on which his whole craft was built 
up, where does the banker stand? What are the main 
problems of banking and what are the lines of probable 
evolution ? 

There stands out at once, as the dominant problem 
of the moment, the position of the Central Bank. Two 
international conferences, Brussels and Genoa, have 
given the movement towards the establishment of 
Central Banks, where they did not already exist, the 
sanction of enlightened economic opinion; everywhere 
in the New States of Europe they have in fact been set 
up; they have been established in South Africa and in 
Australia; in Canada the Ministry of Finance and in 
India the Currency Department have assumed one of 
the main functions of a Central Bank, the provision of 
currency against approved security in periods of seasonal 
expansion. In South America, Peru and Chile have, by 
copying as far as local circumstances would allow the 
model presented by the Federal Reserve System of the 
United States, given a powerful example which is bound 
to influence the situation in other States of Latin America. 

If one is to judge of this development solely by the 
activity displayed in the creation of these institutions, 
it is undoubtedly most impressive. But one has to deal 
qualitatively, and not merely quantitatively, with a 
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movement of this sort. To what extent are the Central 
Banks of the world functioning satisfactorily? The 
renewed wave of currency instability, which is charac- 
teristic of Europe at the moment that this article is being 
written, shows how much easier it is to set up new in- 
stitutions than to instil in the minds of Governments 
respect for, and knowledge of, those principles which 
it should be the duty of the new and old Central Banks 
to translate into practice. The truth is, that in weighing 
the present position of the Central Banks one must 
divide them into several classes. 

There are, first, those which are still, essentially, 
more or less willing instruments in the hands of weak 
financial Governments. That, shortly put, is the position 
in France, in Belgium, to a lesser extent in Italy, Poland, 
and Russia. The old pre-war theory of the Central 
Bank as the custodian of sound monetary conditions 
rested, in fact, upon an assumption of non-interference 
by Government with currency conditions. This was 
not true of any Government during the war, it is not true 
of some Governments now. 

In the second class must be put the Central Banks of 
the European neutrals, of Great Britain, of the United 
States, of Central Europe. In these countries easier 
economic conditions, or, alternatively, sounder apprecia- 
tion of principle, or the bitter lessons of past experience, 
have created the atmosphere in which Central Banks 
can function, more or less effectively according to the 
local circumstances, as the guardians of general money 
market conditions. 

In the third class can be put those Central Banks 
which are working in an environment where the monetary 
conditions are sound enough, but where the economic 
environment combines with the inexperience of the 
Central Bank itself to give the latter only a very sub- 
ordinate place in the shaping of affairs. This would 
seem to be the position in South Africa and in Australia. 

But, quite apart from the ineffectiveness of certain 
Central Banks from any point of view, the student of 
banking is bound to note the fact that there exists a 
considerable haziness as to what precisely any Central 
Bank is expected to do, ideally, and still more haziness 
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as to precisely how it is to be done. Pre-war theory 
gave the Central Bank a defined range of activity; 
it was to watch the exchanges and preserve the parity 
of the currency; it was to act as the final reservoir of 
credit in periods of stringency, and, to facilitate its task 
in both these directions, it was to exercise at all times 
caution in seeing that its resources were not too freely 
drawn upon, i.e. to see to it that its rate checked undue 
reliance on it. The question now is Can the Central 
Bank go farther, and by stabilizing the price level 
prevent that spectacular “close-up” of the Central 
Bank acting as life-boat and salvaging the battered ship 
of credit amidst the storms of the financial crisis? And, 
supposing that it is admitted that this should be done, 
if it can be done, what are the available means at the 
command of the bank ? 

At the present time a most interesting process of 
experimentation is going on, by which the technique of 
control is being modified. In Central Europe the real 
weapon of control is the rationing of loans by the Central 
Bank, to which the discount rate is subordinated. In 
the U.S.A. the main reliance is placed upon “Open 
Market Policy,’’ by which the Central Bank attempts 
to force the market in and out of the bank with pre- 
determinable limits of accuracy. In both these cases, 
it will be noted, the Central Bank is trying, primarily, 
to operate by fixing, not the price of the service which it 
renders, but the amount of the service which it will render. 
In this country, where tradition dies more slowly, the 
bank is influencing the market, psychologically, by the 
use of the discount rate, and economically (especially 
as regards foreign deposits) also, though with the un- 
advertised use of open market policy as a buttress. 

It is possible that there will never be complete 
uniformity in the methods of control to be adopted; 
the efficacy of all these methods will vary with the local 
environment. And if this is so, it will follow that the 
“theory of Central Banking” will have to be a richer, 
more speculative kind of theory than the present one, 
which has been built up largely on the observation of the 
pre-war practices of the Bank of England. It will have 
to deal not with Central Banks in the abstract, but with 
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the practice appropriate to particular Central Banks, 
faced with particular environmental conditions. Just 
because Central Banking is becoming a_ world-wide 
phenomenon, the theory will become more and not less 
complicated than it was before. 

The second general problem which is raised by modern 
developments is the relation of the State to the banking 
system as a whole. This is a question which appears in 
a different guise in different countries; sometimes in a 
form which does not always enable one to grasp easily 
the real significance of the local situation. The most 
spectacular development of this kind is the emergence 
in Germany of a highly organized system of public 
banking, duplicating in many respects the work of the 
commercial banks. It is true that in Germany there 
has always been a strong element of State banking, but 
the events of the inflation period have given added 
strength to this element. For in a period of inflation, 
banking must become what, in the more orderly days 
of the pre-war gold standard, would have been regarded 
as “‘speculative.’’ Long-period lending (unless upon a 
basis which eliminates changes in the value of money), 
leads merely to the dissipation of the resources of the 
lending bank, and practically forces banks to rely upon 
exchange dealing, lending in the short-loan market, and 
the holding of industrial, non-fixed interest-bearing 
securities. A change in the economic orientation of the 
public banks was thus a necessity. But, in addition, the 
whole structure has been elaborated. The local savings 
and communal banks have been integrated into the 
so-called ‘‘Giro-Centralen”’ (Clearing Centres). States 
not previously possessing semi-commercial State banks 
have created them; the old Rentenbank has become a 
new Central Bank for agricultural purposes, whilst the 
Reich, in owning the share capital of the Reichskredit- 
gesellschaft, has in its possession an institution which 
competes with the Berlin great banks on equal terms. 

The State is in Germany affecting the money market 
position in another way also. The State in the past 
has usually appeared in the money market as a borrower, 
rarely asalender. But, in consequence of over-budgeting 
and over-charging, the Central Government and its 
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outlying departments (railways, posts, and_ telegraphs) 
have been working with large surplus balances, and the 
proper investment of these balances and the agencies 
through whom they might be invested have raised ques- 
tions not of political import only, and have added to the 
difficulties of the Reichsbank in the control of the 
monetary situation. 

In the United States the exaggerated suspicions of 
the ““Money Power” entertained by the rural sections 
of the country have already led the State in the past to 
a degree of supervision over the activities of the banking 
system to which nothing in Europe affords a parallel. 
What is now being fought out in the States is the possi- 
bility of permanently checking the “concentration”’ 
of banking power by means of anti-branch banking 
legislation. Practically everywhere in Europe, and in 
the British Empire, banking amalgamations are resulting 
in the diminution of the total number of independent 
banks, whilst at the same time the total number of 
branches is continually increasing. In America the 
belief is still widely held that “unit-banking”’ is the 
only form of banking which really secures the identifi- 
cation of the interests of the banker with those of a 
particular locality. The State is to act as a conservative 
agency, preventing the full effects of economic forces 
from being realized. 

In this country the “nationalization of banking” 
has been adopted by the Labour Party as a battle-cry, 
partly under the influence of recent theories of the nature 
of bank-credit, partly because it is thought that by 
“capturing the banks ’”’ it will be possible to divert the 
flow of current savings into socially desirable channels. 
The movement has gained strength through the con- 
centration of banking power in the hands of so few a 
number of banks, some of which are extending their 
area of operation over the whole Empire. The recent 
fusion of West Indian and West African, South African 
and Egyptian banking interests under the egis of Barclays 
Bank raises, in any case, administrative and economic 
issues of great interest and importance. The movement 
for the nationalization of the banks has not yet thought 
out all the difficulties inherent in such a step, and it is a 
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safe prediction that, by the time the country is ripe for 
such a policy, its attractiveness as an agency for social 
reform purposes will have largely vanished. Any attempt 
to interfere with the freedom of the depositor would lead 
to a mass-transfer of deposits to foreign centres; if this 
were stopped, the only effect would be a financial crisis 
which would ruin London as an international centre. 
If, on the other hand, the nationalized banks were con- 
ducted on “sound banking”’ lines their utility as sources 
of funds for social reform purposes would largely have 
gone. But these days, happily, lie far ahead. The 
student of banking will meanwhile watch with interested 
and critical eyes the manner in which the “ Big Five”’ 
will solve their internal problems of consolidation, 
staff-training. and promotion, problems the magnitude 
of which the present leaders of these banks have not, to 
all appearance, fully realized. 

The relation of the State to banking is brought out 
by another issue in such countries as Spain and France, 
i.e. the position to be given to “foreign” banking 
institutions. Nationalism looks with a jealous eye at the 
“invasion” of the home market by foreign banks, and in 
Spain the counter-attack has been successful; in Paris 
the agitation has not as yet resulted in any discriminatory 
acts. In Holland, on the other hand, after long agitation 
pro and con, the Netherlands Bank has declared itself 
willing in principle to discount the acceptances of German 
agencies domiciled in Holland. The problem of differen- 
tial treatment of foreign banks has already engaged the 
attention of a strong League of Nations Committee, and 
the general acceptance of the principle of reciprocity 
will, it is to be hoped, prevent any further obstacles being 
placed in the way of the development of the international 
financial structure. 


CLES 
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to the comparative position of the leading 

Central Banks of the world. Since the peace 
the scrutiny has become even closer, because the figures 
of the Central Bank are held to disclose the secret of the 
monetary policy of the particular country concerned, and 
the instability in monetary values in recent years has 
made public opinion much more sensitive in these matters. 
Very much less attention, however, has been paid to the 
movements in the figures of the commercial banks, in 
spite of the fact that the day-to-day contact between the 
world of production and the world of finance takes place 
through the commercial banking institutions. If changes 
in the monetary policy of States nowadays are indicated 
by changes in the Central Banking figures, it is equally true 
that the most direct method of apprehending the direct 
effects on business is by watching the figures of the 
commercial banks. Circumstances are likely to make 
these a subject of closer and closer attention in the 
future for various reasons. In the first place, current 
monetary theory tends to emphasize the responsibility 
of banks of all kinds in the shaping of the successive 
phases of the trade or credit cycle; in the second place, 
the commercial banking system, for this and other 
reasons, is beginning to engage the close attention of 
“progressive ’’ political parties, and the nationalization of 
commercial banking is no longer to be regarded as outside 
the sphere of practical politics. 

The study of commercial banking figures, especially 
from the comparative standpoint, is surrounded, however, 
with very great difficulties. In relatively few of the 
leading commercial countries is there anything like an 
adequate series of official figures drawn up upon a uniform 
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basis. In this respect the U.S.A. is far in advance of 
any other country in the world, though Canada also 
enjoys a high standing in this respect. In some other 
countries, e.g. Germany and England, the banks, or some 
of them, issue valuable indices of their current positions, 
the value of such joint action as they undertake consisting 
in the uniformity of statement which is its consequence. 
But taking the situation broadly, almost everything still 
remains to be done in the sphere of international com- 
mercial banking statistics, in making the statistics 
adequate in scope, regular in appearance, and uniform in 
construction. Here is a problem which is worthy of 
consideration by international bodies, such as the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics, the Financial Section of 
the League of Nations, and the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In recent years a good deal of attention has been paid 
by economists to the distinction between “real” and 
“nominal’”’ deposits, since Mr. Keynes, in his “‘ Monetary 
Reform,” attributed changes in the price-level primarily 
to changes in the volume of “real deposits.’’ The 
nominal deposits are, of course, the volume of bank 
deposits recorded at any time expressed in terms of the 
unit of account of a particular country Now if, for 
instance, inflation causes the volume of nominal deposits 
to rise and the price-level to go up also, the “real” 
deposits, i.e. the nominal deposits divided by the price- 
level, may decline, unless the rise in nominal deposits 
has kept pace with the price-level. Conversely, in a 
period of deflation, when deposits and prices both go 
down, the real deposits may go up, provided that nominal 
deposits fall off less rapidly than the price-level. It 
follows that the real amount of purchasing power held 
by the public in the form of deposits may, and does, alter 
more rapidly than appears from the mere movement of 
nominal deposits. It is outside the scope of this article 
to investigate the chain of causation present; to in- 
vestigate, that is, whether changes in real deposits cause 
changes in the price-level, or vice versa. The important 
point is to see what the volume of real deposits is at any 
time, because upon this point turns the direct economic 
significance of the commercial banker. If the volume of 
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real deposits falls it is clear that the volume of real loans 
which he can make will fall also. 

Something can now be said of the commercial banking 
figures of four countries—England, the United States, 
Germany, and France. They ought to throw light on the 
situation in countries which have in recent years undergone 
respectively deflation, activity, devaluation, and inflation. 

Examining first the nominal figures of nine clearing 
banks (Table I.) it will be seen that some striking changes 
have taken place. The deposits, to begin with them, 
show in every year a marked seasonal fall between the 
first and second quarters, and a continuous decline from 
the high point reached in the last quarter of 1921. The 
discounts, which also reached their high point in the last 
quarter of 1921, were in the first quarter of this year 
less than half of what they were at their maximum. 





TABLE I.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
NINE CLEARING BANKS. QUARTERLY AVERAGES OF AVERAGE DAILY 
POSITIONS. 
Millions Sterling. 


Deposits. Discounts. Advances. Investments. 
Ig21I. Ist quarter «« 45,760 324 851 315 
2nd ~ ss 3,796 310 835 308 
3rd ‘i oo Rae 386 799 303 
4th i se 2,04 423 774 311 
1922. Ist e so 1,702 398 749 353 
2nd " oa 2,946 330 735 386 
3rd ‘3 ~s £,6903 312 715 386 
4th - os 3,679 302 730 365 
1923. Ist - -+ 1,644 285 735 347 
2nd és ot DOr? 261 745 328 
3rd 55 se 5,680 267 745 338 
4th, ++ 1,644 273 751 338 
1924. Ist ea oe 4,636 263 772 341 
2nd - so. 2,628 232 790 328 
3rd f « geez 239 779 319 
4th o» 2,639 235 806 307 
1925. Ist nr oo 2,022 227 826 289 
2nd A os 1,600 199 849 273 
3rd oe se 2,659 231 841 257 
4th a o« Sar 237 840 261 
1926. Ist ¥ os 3,6%0 209 866 255 


The investments, which reached their maximum in 
the second and third quarters of 1922, have tended to 
recede continuously since that time. The loans and 
advances, on the other hand, fell from their maximum in 
the first quarter in 1921 to a minimum in the third 
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quarter of 1922, and have been rising almost continuously 
since, so that in the first quarter of this year they are 
not only higher than they were since the depression set 
in, but are actually higher than they were at their previous 
maximum in 1921. 

How are these changes to be explained? They are 
the result of the interaction of depression and gradual 
recovery of trade on the one hand, and changes in gover- 
mental finance on the other. The reduction in the floating 
debt necessarily involves a reduction in the volume of 
Treasury Bills held; just as trade depression tends 
ultimately to a reduction in the volume of loans and 
advances, and to an increase in fixed interest-bearing 
securities held, the attraction of the latter being the 
greater inasmuch as trade depression tends to appreciate 
the capital value of such securities. Improving trade and 
higher bank rates at one and the same time decrease the 
value of fixed interest-bearing securities, and add to 
the profitableness of advances. 

Turning now to the movement of real as di: tinct 
from nominal] deposits, the situation since 1921 has -een 
as follows : 

TABLE I. 
MILLIONS STERLING. 


Ig2I. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
(First quarter) . 


Nominal deposits, yearly 

average ‘ -- 1,768 1,717 1,631 1,640 1,623 1,610 
Index No. of growth o: or - decline 100 97 9Q2 92 gI gl 
Board of Trade Price-index, 

yearly average ae «a 197 158 159 166 156 148 
Real deposits .. oa as I0oO «6121 6114 109 115 121 


It will be seen, therefore, that the purchasing power 
represented by the deposits of the nine clearing banks 
has been continuously greater since 1921 than was the 
case in 1921. In 1924, when the yearly average of 
deposits was rising, prices were rising also, and had the 
effect of reducing, instead of increasing, the real deposits 
of these banks. By the first quarter of 1926 the fall in 
prices had proceeded sufficiently far to outweigh the 
continued decline in nominal deposits, and to bring real 
deposits back to the level of 1922. 

In the case of the U.S.A. one is troubled, not by the 
absence of statistics, but by their over-plentiful supply. 
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To get a long run view, I select the aggregated figures 
(at June 30 in each year) of the 29,000 to 30,000 banks 
reporting to the Comptroller of the Currency—the 
official supervisor of the National Banks—which appear 
every year in the report of the Comptroller. 


TABLE III.—U.S.A. 
ALL REPORTING BANKS OTHER THAN FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


In Million U.S.A. Dollars. 
1920. I92I. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Loans and discounts (in- 


cluding rediscounts) .. 31,208 28,932 27,860 30,416 31,427 33,884 
Overdrafts oe ‘. 109 82 75 58 56 50 
Investments se -. 11,388 11,382 12,548 13,672 14,229 15,400 
Individual deposits -+ 37,315 34,845 37,194 40,034 42,954 46,765 
United States deposits .. 176 390 129 238 152 147 


The first thing that strikes one, of course, in looking 
at these figures, is their magnitude. These banks held 
between them some {7,300 millions of deposits in 1920, 
and some {9,200 millions in 1925. The next point to 
notice is the relative movement of loans and investments. 
Loans, etc., were $3,000 millions Jess in 1922 than in 
1920, whilst investments rose by $1,200 millions. Since 
1922, however, loans have been rising more rapidly than 
investments, the former by $6,000 millions, the latter by 
rather less than $3,000 millions. Deposits, it will be noted, 
reached their minimum in 1921, a year earlier than did 
the loans. Since that time they have expanded by no 
less than $12,000 millions, or, say, £2,400 millions ! 

These figures are directly influenced by the same 
factors which have been operative in this country, viz., 
trade depression between 1920 and 1922, and recovery 
since, aided in the case of the United States by huge gold 
imports. Between 1920 and iIg2r the price-level fell 
from an average of 226 to an average of 147, to rise 
gradually to an average of 158 in 1925. The movements 
in real deposits have consequently been even more 
striking than those in nominal deposits, viz. : 


TABLE IV. 
1920. I92I. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Nominal deposits (in milliards of 
dollars) .. 7 ee Phe 37 35 37 40 43 47 
Average yearly prices .. a 226 147 149 154 150 6158 
Real deposits a x 5 Ioo 146 152 145 174 ~~ & 180 
GG 
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The relative depression of 1924 accentuated the rise 
in nominal deposits: the final result being that the 
volume of purchasing power held in the form of deposits 
was in June last year 80 per cent. greater than at the 
height of the boom in 1920. 

Turning now to France, there are difficulties which 
arise from the fact that the banks do not issue uniform 
statements of account, and the figures which do appear 
are not free from ambiguity. The following figures 
relate to four “great banks” : 


TABLE \ 
FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF FRANCS, 31/12 OF EACH YEAR. 
1920. 1921. 1922.* 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Bills and Bons de la Défense 


Nationale ‘ -. 9,318 10,345 11,074 10,950 10,253 13,842 
Current account debtors -- 3,126 2,401 2,355 2,837 3,288 3,704 
Sight deposits and current 

account creditors .- 13,286 13,353 14,036 15,074 14,997 19,943 

* June. 


Even in the case of France the general movement of 
the figures between 1920 and 1922 was affected by the 
then universal depression, a depression which was marked 
by a decline in the price-index from 435 in 1920 to 326 
in 1921. But since 1922 prices have been rising sharply 
under the influence of continued inflation, with the result 
that the nominal and real rates of growth of deposits 
have diverged sharply : 


TABLE VI. 
1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Nominal rate of growth .. +s Ieo 100 07 «6 816 (iG) 
Prices << ae -- 435 326 362 459 507 633 
Real rate of growth 63 «s 360 139 128 110 99 44 


This table shows clearly enough that the inflationist 
policy of the French Government began to have really 
serious consequences by the end of 1924, when the real 
volume of purchasing power held in the form of deposits 
was slightly less than at the end of 1920. By the end of 
1925 the purchasing power of the deposits of these banks 
was already less than half of what it had been in 1920. 

The rate of inflation in Germany before the stabiliza- 
tion at the end of 1923 had been such as virtually to 
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destroy the purchasing power of deposits, and with this 
the social and economic importance of the entire banking 
system. Two-monthly balance sheets were reintroduced, 
on a uniform basis, in February 1925, and it is now 
possible to follow the course of events over twelve 
months, during which, as is well known, Germany has 
been passing through a very severe economic depression, 
which is by no means at anend. The figures in Table VII 
relate to six Berlin ‘‘great banks” playing a part in 
German economic life analogous to that played by the 
“Big Five” in this country: 


TABLE VII. 
MILLION REICHMARKS: SIX BERLIN GREAT BANKS. 
End of End of End of End of End of 


February. April. June. October. February. 
1925. 1925. 1925. 1925. 1926. 
Creditors (total) co. 3572 3,943 4,127 4,330 4,530 
Of which : 

Deposits .. <<: ) ae 1,444 1,549 1,760 2,195 

Other creditors .. 1,501 1,549 1,620 1,703 1,405 
Current account ad- 

vances .. « ~ Saze 2,101 2,252 2,391 2,399 

Bas ss i a 883 1,010 1,095 1,142 1,244 


It will be seen that whilst deposits (‘‘ Depositen- 
Einlagen’’) have been rising in spite of the depression, 
“other creditors,’ presumably mainly creditors in current 
account, are now below the level of a year ago. The net 
effect in Germany would appear to be rather a slackening 
of the rate of recovery than of absolute regression. 
Prices have fallen from 137 in February last year to 118 
in the same month of 1926. The real rate of growth, 
i.e. the real deposits, are, therefore, greater than appears 
at first sight. For all creditors together the movement 
has been : 


Feb. April. June. Oct. Feb. 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1926 


Nominal creditors .. a ss 2060 III 120 123 130 
Price-index ae ba vn + , aSF 131 134 124 118 
Real” creditors hs oa -. 100 116 1224 136 I5I 


The fall of prices, combined with such nominal in- 
crease as has actually taken place, gives the result that 
the purchasing power held is 50 per cent. greater than 


twelve months ago. 
GG 2 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST CO.’"S NEW BUILDING 
which is to be erected on the site of the Mills Building in Broad Street, New 
York. It is to be 545 feet high, with thirty-six stories, and will cost $14,000,000. 








THE GIRARD TRUST CO.’S PREMISES, PHILADELPHIA 
McKim, Mead and White, Architects 


American Bank Architecture 
By H. Donaldson Eberlein 


MERICAN bank architecture is a plant of 
A amazingly vigorous growth and opulent variety 

of form. Diversity of present aspect, however, 
cannot obscure the existence and continuity of a deeply- 
rooted tradition that has developed without serious 
let or hindrance since it first took definite shape in the 
latter years of the eighteenth century. Now and again, 
of course, degenerate offshoots have bourgeoned into 
hybrid absurdities or run to seed in sterile stupidity ; 
but these unhealthy growths were soon lopped off and 
the tenor of development, in the main, has been 
notably sound and stable, less subject, perhaps, than 
any other phase of public architectural expression 
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BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
NEW YORK 


York and Sawyers, Architects 


to the disturbing 
vagaries of outward 
form that appeared all 
too often in the middle 
and late nineteenth 
century. Whether 
this prevalent and 
characteristic stability 
be attributable to the 
restraining conserva- 
tism that commonly 
accompanies the con- 
trol of large financial 
interests, or to some 
other less _ evident 
cause, it would be 
difficult to say, but 
all the same the fact 
remains that bank 
architecture in general 
has continued’ ex- 
ceptionally true to the 
parent type. 

The tradition of 
American bank archi- 
tecture may be said 
to owe its primal 
establishment to Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe, 
upon the acceptance 
and execution of his 
design for the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia, at the 
very end of _ the 
eighteenth century, 
a structure of sin- 
gular distinction and 
beauty, the demo- 
lition of which many 
years ago is to be 
deeply regretted. The 
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first Bank of the 
United States, in 
Philadelphia, attribu- 
ted to Samuel Blod- 
get, a wealthy ama- 
teur with a_ taste 
for architecture, was 
said to have been 
inspired by the Dub- 
lin Exchange. This 
building ante-dated 
Latrobe’s Bank of 
Pennsylvania by a 
year or two, but 
it was Latrobe who 
shaped and fixed the 
early tradition of 
American bank archi- 
tecture, imparting a 
classic trend at the 
very outset. 

Latrobe, after his 
disagreement with 
Cockerell and a 
period of more or less 
successful indepen- 
dent practice in 
England, went to 
America, and was 
almost immediately 
entrusted with im- 
portant engineering 
undertakings. It was 
while completing the 
system of city water 
supply in Philadelphia 
that he was asked to 
furnish a design and 
plan for the Bank 
of Pennsylvania. He 
was the first thorough- 
ly trained architect 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 
NEW YORK 


York and Sawyers, Architects 
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THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 
The Interior of the Banking Hall 


York and Sawyers, Architects 
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and engineer to establish a practice in America, although, 
of course, Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, while not ranking 
as an engineer, was an exceptionally able architect. 
Latrobe’s manifest capacity and his assoc ation with 
great engineering schemes, however, thrust him into the 
foremost prominence, won him wide public confidence and 
attracted a following of pupils, the most noteworthy of 
whom, Robert Mills and William Strickland, subse- 
quently carried on with brilliant success the architectural 
tradition Latrobe had planted. 

As a prototype from which to make adaptations for 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, Latrote took the Temple of 
the Muses on the Illysus. This, it appears, he did not 
do of his own volition but at the express suggestion of 
the directors. In a very able study of some of Latrobe’s 
work, Professor Fiske Kimball observes: ‘‘It seems a 
paradox that the ideal of the classical revival everywhere, 
which was reproduction of the Parthenon with its front 
of eight Greek Doric columns, should first have been 
realized in America. We still tend to forget that, in a 
new country, men think at first less of originating than 
of conserving, less of being original than of being ‘correct.’ 
We forget, too, the freshness of republicanism which 
made the ancient republics of Greece and Rome seem 
very near. Then, finally, to imitate the Parthenon was 
not banal a century ago as it is to-day. It had a rare 
combination of virtues: it was both correct and novel. 

‘‘ The idea of using the form of the temple in buildings 
for practical modern uses had first been seriously urged 
by enthusiastic American laymen and amateurs.  Jeffer- 
son had taken the initial step in 1785, in modelling the 
Virginia Capitol on the Maison Carrée. A further step, 
in 1799, had been the use of the Greek orders in the 
Bank of Pennsylvania, with its porticoes of six marble 
columns based on those of the Erectheum. The fine 
professional skill with which the design was developed 
and carried through was that of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
but the fundamental notion of adopting the temple form 
in it came from laymen. In the satirical ‘Index,’ by 
William Thornton, to Latrobe’s ‘Private Letters’ to 
members of Congress, 1806, Latrobe is represented as 
saying : ‘The Bank of Pennsylvania, has, I know, been 
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much admired, but it would have been much handsomer 
if Joseph Fox and the late John Blakely, Esqrs., directors, 
had not confined me to a copy of the Parthenon (sic) 
at Athens.’ Latrobe himself, in a tribute to the President, 
Samuel M. Fox, said the ‘existence and taste’ of the 
building were due to him.’’ 

Again, in 1818, when a new building was to be erected 
for the Bank of the United States, in Philadelphia, it 
was the laymen of the Board of Directors who suggested 
the form of a Greek temple, ‘‘rectangular and fronted 
with columns.’’ The advertisement for designs, printed 
in the ‘‘United States Gazette,’’ of July 9, 1818, states 
the ‘‘ground plan will include an area of about ten or 
eleven thousand square feet in a rectangular figure 
The building will be faced with marble, and have a 
portico on each front, resting upon a basement or platform 
of such altitude as will combine convenience of ascent 
with due proportion and effect. 

‘In this edifice the directors are desirous of exhibiting 
a chaste imitation of Grecian architecture, in its simplest 
and least expensive form.’’ 

This bank, too, was ultimately built from Latrobe’s 
designs, the architect acquiescing in the expressed 
Grecian proclivities of the directors. After Latrobe’s 
death in 1820, his pupil, William Strickland, carried the 
work to completion. Although Robert Mills made a 
departure from classic precedent in his design for the 
Bank of Philadelphia, which he erected a few years later 
as a Gothic structure with a somewhat Persian flavour, 
nevertheless the classic form had become an established 
tradition which dominated American bank architecture 
for many years tocome. It had also become an accepted 
part of the tradition for the directors, in many instances, 
to express a preference for some one monument of 
antiquity that should serve as a prototype for the building 
they were about to erect. 

Whatever we may think of this practice on principle, 
whatever may or may not be the merits in general of 
avowed adherence to derived inspiration, at all events 
in the case of American bank architecture the course 
of procedure made for dignity, elegant solidity and an 
air of conservatism and stability in keeping with a 
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THE WESTERN SAVING FUND SOCIETY 
North Philadelphia Branch 


Willing, Sims and Talbut, Architects 
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financial institution. Bank architecture looked safe and 
monumental, and an obstacle not to be lightly regarded 
by evil-disposed persons with an intent to break in and 
steal. It carried visual conviction and was satisfying. 
So far as the practical working was concerned, it was 
not difficult to convert the inner space into a commodious 
banking hall, and to contrive convenient offices in the 
corners or at the ends for the officers and a sufficient 
division for a board room. 

Variants from the accustomed form of bank design 
there were, to be sure, but the general type remained 
substantially the same throughout the nineteenth century 
with occasional departures in the matter of outward 
style. These latter were to be seen chiefly in the large cities. 

With the very end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth came conspicuous develop- 
ments in bank architecture. There were the old banks of 
wide and long-established connections, serene in the 
possession of vast wealth and power, and many of these 
unhesitatingly maintained and outwardly expressed the 
independence of their position by building imposing 
structures which they completely occupied with their 
own organizations. On the other hand, there were banks, 
especially in New York, where the mania for skyscrapers 
found some justification in the restricted geographical 
limits of the lower end of the city, that erected towering 
office buildings, occupied the ground and first floors 
themselves and let out all the stories above to a host 
of tenants. In the early years of this practice many a 
bank sank its architectural identity in the uninspired- 
looking hive above its head. Last of all, there were the 
small country banks, the design of which often fell into 
a pitiably hackneyed manner. 

The charge of monotony, however, can scarcely be 
levelled at the bank structures erected in the more impor- 
tant cities since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Greek temple domination is ended, and though Greek 
incidents may make their appearance from time to time, 
they are merely occasional incidents to be reckoned 
along with the rest of the varied derivations which find 
their place in the architect’s repertoire of motifs. The 
tradition of plan, however, with a large central banking 
hall and compartments or rooms in close proximity for 
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the board of directors and the officials has remained vir- 
tually unchanged. In the larger banks the book-keeping 
department, the trust administration departments and 
the various other offices are often removed to upper 
floors, the ground floor being reserved for banking alone. 

The old tradition has persisted in another particular, 
too—the expressed perference of bank officers for some 
one ancient building to be regarded as a prototype and 
basis for adaptations. One of the most admirable city 
banks built since the dawn of the twentieth century— 
the building of the Girard Trust Company, in Philadelphia 
—was designed with the Pantheon in Rome in mind as 
a model, the President of the bank having voiced an 
explicit wish to that effect. How successful and appro- 
priate is the result may be judged from the illustration. 

Renaissance Italian inspiration, too, has come to 
figure largely in city bank design. One of the most 
illuminating and impressive instances of this is to be 
seen in the building of the Federal Reserve Bank, in 
New York. Again, Byzantine sources have been most 
acceptably drawn upon—witness the Bowery Savings 
Bank, in New York, which is noteworthy in another 
respect also. It is an example of the bank that occupies 
the ground floor and one or two floors above and then 
lets out the many upper floors as offices to a vast number 
of tenants. It is to be observed, however, that the 
exterior presents one coherent architectural composition 
from bottom to top, so that it does not at all resemble 
the earlier efforts at the same sort of structure where the 
lower stories only were related while all above appeared 
as an irrelevant mass honeycombed with graceless per- 
forations. The Federal Reserve Bank, just mentioned, 
is such a vast establishment that its equipment fills the 
whole building, an auditorium, kitchens and dining- 
rooms being included in the accommodations. 

In the materials and craftsmanship employed both 
within and without in the modern American banks of 
the best type there is nothing left to be desired that can 
contribute to architectural splendour and excellence. 
The bank building is deemed an object worthy of the 
best architectural endeavour, and the many banks to be 
seen in the greater cities bear eloquent testimony to the skill 
and good judgment of those responsible for their design. 
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Is London Still the Financial 
Centre of the World ? 
By A. J. Fransella 


A Managing Director of J. C. im Thurn & Sons, Limited 


OME time ago, Senator Smoot, who is one of the 
Government’s spokesmen in the United States 
Senate, stated that London was no longer the 

financial centre of the world, for New York had now 
obtained that proud position. Senator Smoot’s statement 
which has been much quoted, is not only open to criticism, 
but is, in the opinion of the writer, quite beside the facts. 

The World War, which has done so much to impoverish 
Europe and to enrich America, did undoubtedly tem- 
porarily shift the centre of gravity—in a financial sense— 
from London to New York, but this was only temporary, 
and there are many indications which point to the 
pendulum swinging back again in the direction of London. 

It was stated in the London “Times” that prior to 
1914, Great Britain increased its wealth every year by 
some four hundred million pounds, as a result of which 
capital was cheap to raise, and we had immense sums 
invested abroad. 

That this state of affairs has sadly changed is apparent 
to everyone, and no doubt Senator Smoot was looking 
at this—the more momentary—aspect of the question 
when he made the pronouncement quoted at the beginning 
of this article. 

But the world as a whole still looks to London—and 
not New York—as its financial centre, in spite of the 
advantage the United States undoubtedly possesses in 
holding most of the gold reserves of this planet. Through 
this latter fact, New York is able to invest pretty freely 
in Europe, and in this manner has obtained a controlling 
interest in many important industries on the Continent. 
That New York is—potentially—a much greater issuing 
field than London at present, the writer does not attempt 
to deny. What does not seem likely, however, is that 
foreign issues will ever become as popular to the American 
investing public as they are in England. This after all 
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is only natural. Whereas the British investor has for 
long years been educated up to subscribing for foreign 
loans issued on the London market, the American was 
himself, until the World War, a constant borrower from 
London, and so the great American public has not yet 
had time to adjust its mentality to the lending of its 
money to countries overseas. The results are that, 
although through the wonderful selling machinery of 
the New York issuing houses the loans are invariably 
placed, the public soon tire of them, sell out and down 
goes the price. A case in point, well known to the 
writer, was the Dutch East Indian Loan, which was 
almost all bought back by Dutch interests lower than the 
issue price. Another example is the recent $100,000,000 
Italian Loan, which fell from the issue price of 94} to 
884 when the issue syndicate dissolved. One would 
have thought that, in spite of the uncertainties of the 
European situation, the large Italian population in the 
States would have ensured the success of this loan. 

The foregoing only deals with the lending of money 
in the investment market, and there cannot yet be such 
an accumulation of American issues of foreign loans as 
to overshadow the total of sterling issues for foreign and 
colonial countries. 

The other method of financing the remainder of the 
world, and one in which it can safely be said that London 
reigns supreme, is that of the commercial draft on London. 
To thoroughly appreciate what this means of lending 
money does, one must envisage the fact that the vast 
majority of goods from one port of the world to another, 
are financed by the sterling draft. This surely must 
turn the scale in London’s favour. What is all the more 
interesting is that it is not only goods from or to British or 
British Colonial ports, but goods from one foreign country 
to another foreign country, which have in themselves 
nothing to do with Great Britain, that are so financed. 

And why should this be ? 

Why cannot New York with its preponderating masses 
of gold, do this business equally well ? 

For two reasons. One, because custom is hard to 
disestablish, and the world has for so many years now 
done most of its transactions in sterling that it does not 
like to risk a change. Two, because New York does not 
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possess that wonderful discount market of which London 
is so justly proud. Comparatively speaking, there is 
no real discount market in New York. Certainly there 
are quotations, and you can discount whatever New York 
paper you have at those quotations, but there is not very 
much of it, and the Houses which do accept practically 
take each other’s paper. 

After the War, London felt the pinch pretty severely, 
and if New York had seriously wished to seize our financial 
supremacy, then was the time. But she did not take the 
opportunity, and it is to be doubted whether she ever 
wanted to. The majority of her bankers, clever men as 
they undoubtedly are, realized that in the proper manage- 
ment of their own nation’s finances all their knowledge 
and all their energy would be required, and wisely 
decided that, instead of endeavouring to capture the 
financial markets of the world, they would ensure their 
fair share by co-operation between the respective centres. 
.That this co-operation has borne good fruits is already 
apparent in the constancy of the dollar-sterling exchange, 
and it is to be hoped that this working together will 
extend itself so that the great resources which have 
accumulated in the United States in recent years will 
become more fully available for the re-establishment 
of normal conditions in the remaining countries of the 
world. The formation of further Investment Trusts in 
London with partially American capital would do much 
to this end. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
—ASSURANCE frm 


LONDON E-c:3 -#n 


Incorrorated by Royal Charter A.D. 1729 





Householders’ Comprehensive Policy 
Personal Accident & Sickness Insurance 
All classes of Life Assurance 


The Corporation undertakes 
Trustee and Executor 
Business at moderate fees 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENT 
AND GENERAL INSURANCES 
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The first Safe ever 
made was a *TANN’ 


It was over a hundred and thirty years ago that an Engineer, 
realising the inadequacy of the wrought and banded treasure 
chests of the period as a means of protection from fire or burg- 
lary, invented and commenced to manufacture the first safes. 


That engineer was Edward Tann, pioneer of safe-making and 
founder of the present firm of John Tann, Ltd. 

Throughout the 130 years of the Firm’s existence, no Tann fire 
and burglar-vesisting safe or strong room has ever had its 
contents destroyed or stolen. 








An actual Est. 1795. 
Silhouette 40 years 

Portrait of Catalogue, Estimates, & Expert Advice, gratis. before any 
Edward Tann, other Safe 
Born 1774, JOHN TANN, LTD., 117 Newgate St., London, E.C. Makers in 
Died 1862. Telephone : Central 4159. Telegrams: ‘‘SAFEJOTAN, LONDON.” the world. 
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ENGLISH BANKS 


There is in all history nothing so splendid and solid as the growth of 
the English banking system. Founded on integrity; fed, pervaded and 
vivified by energy and resource; guarded and guided by the strength of 
grave and rare characters, the English banking system is the corner-stone 
of the marvellous power and Empire of England. 

The history of English banking can never be adequately written in 
academic form. The cautious records and the sober ledgers of three 
centuries of banking in England present insuperable difficulties, and give 
but little inspiration to the ordinary historian. In three centuries no 
worthy historian of English banking has appeared save Walter Bagehot, 
and his untimely death destroyed his project of a history of English banks 
written from the standpoint of a trained banker and inspired by the broad 
human qualities which characterised the English system of banking. 

The whole structure of English banking has been changed in a 
generation. The numerous and richly varied private banks have dis- 
appeared, and the history of their ancient, valuable and puissant lives 
must now be written or forever forgotten. 

Having regard to these circumstances, the Proprietors of ENGLISH LIFE 
have particular pleasure in announcing the publication of a rare and 
remarkable history of English banking written in the form of a novel by 
Mr. RALPH H. Mottram, the famous author of “The Spanish Farm” 
(which has won the Hawthornden Prize; the most eminent literary honour 
existing in England). Mr. Mottram has been described by Mr. John 
Galsworthy as one of the greatest of living writers. Himself a trained 
banker, his family, for many generations, have been intimately connected 
with banking. His book is a noble and powerful record of English 
banking from the beginning of the small private banks down to the present 
time. It is full of incident, character and insight, and it is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable contribution ever made to banking literature. 

Mr. Mottram’s novel, “ Our Mr. Dormer,” will begin in the June issue 
of ENGLISH LIFE, and will be published in twelve monthly instalments. 

Every member of the banking profession should place an order with 
their newsagents for the June and subsequent issues of ENGLISH LIFE. 
An early order is advisable. ENGLISH LIFE will be sent post free for one 
year for 15s. to bankers in any part of the world on application to the 
Publisher, ENGLISH LIFE, 1 & 2 Goldsmith Street, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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BANKING IN AMERICA 


THE 


SPECIAL BANKER. SECTION 
@ 


The European Situation and American 
Foreign Investing 


By Our American Correspondent 


ECENT political developments in Europe are 

found to have an important and by no means 

favourable effect on American investing in that 
quarter of the world. It has required a great deal of 
missionary and educational .work to persuade the indi- 
vidual investor in this country to consent to place any 
of his spare funds outside the borders of the United 
States, and he was all the more reluctant to venture 
into a field beset with the uncertainty that has surrounded 
most of the countries in Europe since the war. But, 
gradually, as funds have accumulated here, and with 
the lure of a high interest return, this reluctance was 
being overcome, and quite a large number of Americans 
who had never done any investing outside their own 
country concluded to risk their capital in European 
securities. This constituted a fact of very great impor- 
tance, in that it helped to assure a fairly steady flow of 
American capital to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Neither the great investment houses nor the banks could 
be expected to hold for an indefinite period the large 
volume of European securities they have been purchasing 
of late and at the same time be able to take up fresh issues 
as offered. In order to absorb new loans these institu- 
tions must pass on to individual investors a large part 
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Head Office : Yorkshire Penny Bank, Leeds. 

This bank building was constructed by us thirty-four years ago. We have held a 
unique position in the construction and decoration of bank buildings since that time, 
and have carried out far more Bank work than any other Master Builder. 
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This is a fine example of interior woodwork executed by us. We have made a 
speciality of this kind of work, and have a large stock of Indiana Black Walnut. 
The Counters in this bank have horizontal panels divided by pilasters, headed by 
carved trusses and carved with drops of fruit and flowers in the rich manner of the 
late seventeenth century. 
We have been engaged for about 100 years on first-class joinery work and we consider 
the Midland Bank, Piccadilly, is one of the best examples of our work. We have 
executed work in about 400 banks throughout the country. 


WM. NICHOLSON & SON (LEEDS) LTD. 


Registered Office — London O.fice—- 
PROSPECT SAW MILLS, 2 & 3 WARWICK LANE, 


SHEAF STREET, LEEDS, E.C.4, 
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of securities already on hand. At first, for reasons 
already given, this was no easy task, but of late they 
have had better success, and it is significant that, prior 
to the recent unfortunate happenings at Geneva, a 
very considerable body of foreign investors had been 
created here. If they are now confronted with the fact 
that the progress of Europe toward more stable political 
and economic conditions has been arrested, and that the 
nations of the Continent are again to be plunged back 
into the uncertainties preceding the Locarno Pact, a 
chill will be thrown around the enthusiasm for European 
investments. 

Our assumed indifference toward political affairs in 
Europe is thus seen to have an important repercussion 
at home. American interest in these affairs ought, 
indisputably, to rest on higher grounds than those of a 
financial character; and it is true that very many of the 
American people, the majority of them as a matter of 
fact, are sincerely desirous, on humanitarian grounds, 
of seeing an early and permanent peace assured among 
the nations of Europe. But altruistic motives, among 
Americans or any other people, lack the compelling 
interest that attaches to the investment of money; and 
it is a safe prediction, now that our people have already 
large sums at risk in Europe, their interest in political 
affairs in that quarter of the world will be much greater 
than before. They are sure, therefore, to watch with 
great concern the progress of events between now and 
the next assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva 
in September. 
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The earlier months of the present year have revealed 
a tendency toward a change in the course of the inter- 
national trade of the United States, which had almost 
uninterruptedly for a series of years shown a very heavy 
excess of exports over imports. Not only has this excess 
been diminishing quite markedly of late, but some recent 
months have shown an actual preponderance of imports 
over exports. Some economists attribute this merely 
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to the usual seasonal course of our international trade, 
while others see in it the beginning of a more or less 
permanent tendency toward heavier buying and dimin- 
ished selling abroad. Until further figures are at hand 
it will be impossible to say which of these views may be 
correct. 

Undoubtedly, the high wages and general prosperity 
prevailing throughout the United States, combined with 
extreme ease in the money market, have tended to put 
prices up (although quite recently there has been some 
fall in the index figures), and this is making America an 
attractive market for foreign goods, while at the same 
time somewhat lessening our ability to sell in the world’s 
markets. The reduced capacity of Europe to buy 
American products is also a factor in the situation. 
Furthermore, the large amounts which Europe must 
annually pay to the United States on account of principal 
and interest on debts due to this country is having its 
effect. Plainly, our tariff wall has not been built high 
enough to keep out foreign goods. There is some demand 
that it be made higher, although there is a good deal 
of economic opinion to the contrary. In the latter 
view, we shall be enriched rather than impoverished 
through the enlarged command of foreign services and 
goods resulting from the investment of American capital 
abroad—a view sustained by the experience of England 
and some other countries prior to the Great War. 

Heretofore, the two leading political parties have 
been sharply divided on the tariff issue, but this difference 
is not so great as in former years. The Democrats, 
formerly holding to the doctrine of a tariff for purely 
revenue purposes, have adopted a more complaisant 
attitude toward Protection. This is explained by the 
fact that the Southern States—the chief stronghold of 
the Democratic Party—have turned to an important 
extent toward cotton manufacturing and other forms 
of industry which are supposed to be benefited by a 
protective tariff. The Republicans, long the chief up- 
holders of Protection, remain true to that principle, 
although there is some disaffection among the farmers 
in the agricultural States of the West—the Republican 
stronghold—on the ground that the farmer, while 
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being compelled to pay high prices for the protected 
articles he must buy, must accept low prices for his own 


products. 
Taking the situation as a whole, immediate change 


in the country’s tariff policy is hardly probable. 











FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AND SPECULATION 





One of the primary purposes of the Federal Reserve 
Act was to effect a separation between the banking 
reserves of the United States and the call loan market 
in New York. The method devised to bring about this 
result was to take away from the national banks in what 
were styled “reserve cities,” and ‘central reserve 
cities,’’ the function of holding the reserves of other banks, 
transferring it to the new Federal Reserve Banks, located 
in a dozen cities in various parts of the country. While 
this change greatly reduced both the number of cities 
and of banks wherein reserves might be deposited, it 
took away from the great national banks in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, etc., the power of 
acting as reserve custodians, and in this way cut off a 
considerable volume of their deposits from out-of-town 
banks. The expectation was entertained that this would 
curtail the power of the banks in New York and other 
financial centres of engaging as extensively as formerly 
in call loan operations. Recent publication of the 
figures showing loans to brokers, aggregating in the 
Second (New York) Federal Reserve District alone 
over $3,000,000,000, indicates that this hope has not 
been fulfilled. 

The fact seems to be that, whatever may have been 
the intent of the Federal Reserve Act, it has resulted 
in providing abundant and cheap credit for stock specula- 
tion. This result has inevitably followed the very great 
reduction in the required legal reserves of the national 
banks under the Federal Reserve Act, and the further 
requirement (since 1917) that all of such legal reserves 
shall be in the form of deposits with the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Further power of credit expansion was conferred 
on the Federal Reserve Banks when they were authorised 
to issue Federal Reserve notes against gold. 
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used in ‘‘ Wall Street,’’ but had been employed for agricul- 
tural and commercial loans, criticisms now being expressed 
might not have been heard. The subject is one of much 
present interest, for the reason that a proposal for re- 
chartering the Federal Reserve Banks is now before 
Congress. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE EUROPEAN DEBT 
SITUATION 

While many of the bankers and economists of the 
United States have held the view that, either on grounds 
of expediency or necessity, Europe’s indebtedness to 
this country should be materially pared down or cancelled 
outright, this view has never received popular or political 
approval. There is, on the other hand, a widespread 
belief that when some of the statesmen of Europe charge 
the United States with responsibility for the existing 
debt situation they take a position which the facts of 
the case do not sustain. 

This belief rests upon the ground that the primary 
responsibility for the debts themselves attaches to the 
European political situation, ante-dating the Great War, 
and which finally led to that catastrophe. It would 
require a rather large stretch of the imagination to hold 
America responsible for that situation. 

Furthermore, in order that Europe may have a correct 
appreciation of the American view of the whole debt 
question, it may be useful to point out, that if there is 
irritation in Europe because of the necessity of meeting 
obligations to this country, there is corresponding 
dissatisfaction here that the United States has incurred 
a debt of over $20,000,000,000 on account of a war 
growing out of European quarrels. This feeling is not 
lessened by the further belief, rather widely held, that 
the statesmen of Europe are to-day playing the same 
dangerous game that led to the Great War. 

If any nations have failed to balance their budgets 
and to levy the taxes necessary to meet the sums they 
must pay to this country as principal and interest, 
that again is a responsibility not attaching to the United 


If this enlarged credit power had not been so largely 
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States, but to the debtor countries. They have long 
been officially advised of the position of the American 
Government in respect of these debts, but have failed 
to act in accordance with this information. If in any 
case this failure has been due to unwillingness rather 
than inability, their responsibility is all the greater. 

It may be well to point out that those nations that 
have made arrangements to fund their indebtedness to 
the United States have been compensated for the hardship 
entailed by greater stability in their currencies and marked 
improvement in their credit. In the opinion of competent 
authorities, could the remaining dark spots in the 
European debt situation be cleared up such a general 
improvement in the economic situation would ensue 
as would largely mitigate the immediate sacrifices such 
a policy would involve. Manifestly, the longer settlement 
is postponed the less likely becomes the expectation of 
realising this hope. Meanwhile nothing is to be gained 
by attempting to hold the United States responsible 
for obligations which plainly rest upon other shoulders. 


A PROPOSAL TO INSURE DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS 


A Bill has been introduced in Congress whose object 
is to insure the depositors in national banks and State 
banks, members of the Federal Reserve system, against 
loss in the event of insolvency of any of these banks. 
This would be done by setting aside for the purpose a 
certain percentage of the annual profits of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

The idea of protecting depositors in banks by some 
form of guaranty other than that afforded by the capital, 
the shareholders’ double liability, official supervision, 
and the integrity and skill of the management, is one that 
has long persisted in this country and elsewhere. Its 
application in the United States in recent years has not 
been satisfactory. While it has been quite easy to gather 
statistics showing the exact amount of annual losses 
to depositors in insolvent banks over a series of years, 
and from such data to calculate what amount of assess- 
ments on the banks would cover such losses, the experi- 
ments with legislation based on these calculations have 
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Bank Meeting 
HAMBROS BANK LIMITED. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the shareholders was held on Thursday, 
May 27, 1926, Sir Eric Hambro, K.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr. C. J. Hambro, having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the certificate of the Auditors, 

The chairman said :— 

Gentlemen,—Before turning to the balance sheet I feel that I should like 
to mark in a few words this sage ys special occasion by welcoming you all to our 
first meeting in the boardroom of our new building. 

We are meeting to-day under troublesome times. When our last meeting 
was held most people in this country were of the opinion that 1925-6 would 
be a year of general improvement in the trade of this country; unhappily the 
shadow of the coal crisis, coupled with the general strike, has deferred that 
hope for the moment. 

Associated as this bank is with the conditions of all foreign countries, and 
perhaps more especially with the Northern Countries, a few words concerning 
the conditions in that great peninsula may not be amiss. 

The best news of reorganization successfully carried through comes from 
Sweden, and there is no doubt that in the end the courageous policy of the 
Government and the banks will reap a rich reward. 

Finland has now also put her house in order and from all accounts has 
done it well, and has stabilized her exchange on a gold basis with the minimum 
amount of disturbance to her basic industries. 

In Norway the general state of affairs has been very difficult. The late 
banking difficulties, however, seem now to have been passed, and with a gradual 
adjustment of values I feel certain that by the end of 1926 Norway will have 
passed the peak of her troubles. 

In Denmark currency problems have also been difficult, but her future seems 
very much more secure, especially for the great agricultural community to whom 
she owes her prosperity. 

There are two other countries with which the bank has intimate association 
—Italy and Greece. In connection with the former we are satisfied that, while 
the sudden depreciation in the lire may have had a temporary effect on the 
trade of the country, it was not caused, as some people thought, by the expecta- 
tion that the Government were about to embark on a policy of inflation. The 
contrary is borne out by a telegram received from the Finance Minister. 

We are satisfied that the Government have the situation well in hand, and 
that the lire should maintain itself round about the present level. 

As regards Greece the situation there has very much improved in the last 
few months, and we have information that before many weeks are out we shall 


see elections on constitutional lines. 
Greece, as far as her economic situation is concerned, has overcome in a 


very marked degree, the enormous additional expenditure that her unsettled 
state caused her to make during the last ten years. 

More money, no doubt, may be required when you consider that there are 
still about 500,000 more refugees to be settled on the land, and with the ample 
security offered I see no reason why it should not be found. 

I will now turn to the balance sheet, which calls for no special comment. 
You will notice the bank premises account has risen from £ 391,229 Is. 11d. to 
£510,328 12s. 11d. The reason for this is that our new premises at 41 Bishops- 
gate are practically complete, and the figure represents both the new premises 
and our old premises at 123 Old Broad Street. 

Our total net profit for the year, after bringing in the sum of £87,090 Ios., 
amounts to £462,603 4s. tod. This amount is arrived at after making provision 
for rebate on bills discounted, bad and doubtful debts, and income tax. The 
item Corporation Profits Tax, I am glad,to say, is now defunct. Your directors 
have decided to set aside £150,000 to contingency reserve account, £50,000 to 
premises reserve account, and, after deducting the sum of ge et which was 
paid as interim dividend of 6 per cent. on October 15, 1925, they recommend 
a further dividend of 12 per cent., free of income tax, mahing a total for the 
year of 18 per cent., free of income tax, and leaving £82,603 4s. 10d. to be 
carried forward. 

The usual resolutions were passed, the retiring directors and auditors were 
re-elected, the accounts were adopted, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 


concluded the proceedings. 
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been disappointing. While a few States have struggled 
with laws designed to insure bank depositors, the outcome 
has not been of a character to. invite other States to 
imitate their example. 

In estimating the amount of assessments on existing 
banks that would be sufficient to meet losses to depositors, 
some difficulties have lacked proper consideration. The 
first thing to be taken into account in legislation of this 
character is its effects upon the standard of banking. 
Should it result in an improvement in banking methods, 
or even preserve those already existing, a fair estimate 
of its probable effects could be made. But it seems 
to do neither of these things, but to cause a decided 
falling off in the standard of bank management. This 
is due to the fact that where either the State or the banks 
jointly guarantee depositors against loss, those charged 
with the management of the failed banks are relieved of 
the public odium that attaches to one who has despoiled 
the widow and orphan and other more or less indigent 
members of the community of their hard-earned savings. 
If these persons recover their deposits from the State 
or from the solvent banks, no such despoilment occurs. 
The effect, in many instances, is to relieve the banker of 
a sense of moral responsibility and to encourage reckless 
banking. Experience has developed considerable diffi- 
culty in collecting assessments imposed to meet losses, 
especially when these levies have had to be increased 
far beyond original estimates. While bankers of the 
conservative type oppose deposit insurance on principle, 
it nevertheless makes a strong appeal to the public in a 
country having so many banks of diversified types, and 
where bank failures are still numerous. 
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